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OVERS of English opera will be glad 

| to learn that Sir, Arthur Sullivan and 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert have again patched 

up their differences, and that the out- 

come of the reunion will bea new opera. Sir 
Arthur, it is said, has ‘now Mr. Gilbert’s libretto 
in hand; but it is doubtful whether the work 
can be heard much before Christmas, if we get 
iteven then. The composer cannot do much 


takes him at least two months to write an opera 
score (the reward is usually about £1,200 for the 
first year, so the pay for two months’ labour is not 
bad), and as some time more is required for 
rehearsals, it is obvious that the second week 
of December is the earliest date that the Savoy 
production can be expected. It is understood 
that the “book” is of that topsy-turvy style in 
which Mr. Gilbert delights. Rumour, indeed, 
has it that the scene is laid in the 16th century, 
ina land so densely populated by duellists that 
some original expedient has to be adopted for 
settling quarrels. Mr. Grossmith will have no 
part in the new opera, but several.of the old 
Savoy favourites will-return to the house for its 


* & 


SOME correspondence has been going on in 
regard to the title of “leader ” as applied to the 
principal violin in an orchestra. There is no 
doubt that the term as used now-a-days is a 
misnomer. The conductor is now the only one 
who leads; and if the first violin attempts to lead 
too, he must naturally come into conflict with 
the conductor. ‘Time was when the first violin 
did indeed “lead” at the opera by tapping his 
desk with his bow ; but this came to an end 
when Costa took up the baton at the King’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket. Of course the so- 
called “leader” has still a certain advantage 
over the rest of the violins in an orchestra. He 
generally sits higher, he gets a bigger salary 
(which perhaps is the main thing), and it is 
through him that the conductor gives his orders 
' the rest of the strings. But the term 

leader” is one which does not seem quite to 
express these distinctions. 


* * * 
IN arecent interview with Verdi, his romantic 


Marriage is once more referred to. Born of 
Peasant parents in 1814, his taste for music 


scholarship for the young composer, but to his 
marrying the girl who had indirectly aided him 
in pursuing his studies. The Barezzi family 
were both rich and of good position, and Verdi 
became one of its members in 1835, when he 
was twenty-three. The happiness of the com- 
poser was unfortunately short-lived, for Verdi lost 
his wife and his two children, all three, in 1840. 


* * * 


THE contention of Mr. J. H. Bonawitz that 
the Conservatoire system is an injury to the 
musical profession, will no doubt be held as 
receiving support from the recently published 
accounts of the Guildhall School of Music. 
Last year the professors of that institution re- 
ceived for their services no less than £27,525. 
Practically these professors receive the whole of 
the fees paid by the pupils, less a small per- 
centage which goes to the expenses of the 
School. The Corporation give the School £1,000 


‘a year (£2,100, less £1,100 ground rent payable 


to the Corporation), and this exactly pays the 
salary of the Principal, Sir Joseph Barnby. 
With that exception the School is self-support- 
ing. The largest salary enjoyed by a professor 
is £818, drawn by Mr. Richard Latter, a pro- 
fessor of singing. Miss Bessie Cox, a lady 
singing teacher, last year drew £509; Mr. 
Boulcott Newtts, £546; and several others 
over £400 a year; while, on the other hand, 
Mr. Sims Reeves took only £265, and Mr. 
Cummings, £276. Large sums are paid for 
violin tuition. Mr. Samuel Webb took £500, 
Mr. Arthur Payne, £449; Mr. Hollander, £452; 
Mr. George Palmer, £476 ; and several others, 
£200 to £300. Of the pianoforte professors, 
Mr. Leipold heads the list with £480, Mr. 
Orlando Morgan with £459, and Mr. Calkin 
with £460; while eminent men like Banister 
receive £157, and Prout, £100. Mr. Pauer 
drew £315, and the late Ridley Prentice, £336. 
The lowest in the list is a professor of the horn, 
who received only a couple of guineas. The 
total payment made by pupils amounted to 
£28,802 ; quite a “record” sum, for certainly 
no other music school in the world can show 
anything like it. 
* * * 

A REVIVAL performance of Antigone with 
Mendelssohn’s fine music, is announced for 
November 4, at the Hampstead Conservatoire, 
with a repetition performance on November 6. 
A special stage will be erected, as nearly as cir- 
cumstances will permit, after the Greek model ; 
and although the play will be given in English, 


tarly developed itself, and. one .of his. greatest | every effort will be made to adhere to original 


res was in furtively listening to the play- | traditions. 


ng ofa piano in a villa close to where he lived. 
ay after day he lingered near the house to 
‘the music, and one day the owner of the 





Indeed, there is some reason to 
believe that this will be the first occasion on 
which the play will be given in London accord- 
ing to these traditions, There have already 


Premises, Signor Antonio Barezzi, accosted him been two performances in the metropolis—the 


sto his motivés for standing about so frequently. | 


first at Covent Garden Theatre in 1845, under 


I was the Signor’s daughter who played the | the direction of Sir George Macfarren, and the 


at the desire of King William of Prussia. 


No. 10. 
That 
he was thoroughly in love with the subject is 
evident from a letter he wrote to Ferdinand 
David at the time. “ Aztigone,” he says, “ with 
its extraordinary beauty and grandeur, drove 
everything else out of my head. ‘The subject in 
itself was glorious, and I worked at it with 
heartfelt pleasure. It seems to me very re- 
markable that there is so much in Art 
which is quite unchangeable. The words of 
these choruses are to this day so genuinely 
musical, and yet so different from each other, 
that no man could wish anything better for his 
composition.” At Hampstead ‘the production 
of the play will be under the direction of Mr. 
Charles Fry, and the musical arrangements will 
be conducted by Mr. G. F. Geaussent, the Prin- 
cipal of the Conservatoire. _* 
* * * 


MASCAGNI is said to have started at Cerignola 
a musical journal of his own. Whether his own 
or not, he has been contributing to the said 
journal a series of articles on libretti, librettists, 
and music critics, which are being much com- 
mented on. He says that over 1,500 libretti 
are written in Italy every year, and of those 200 
are sentto him. This is exclusive of the count- 
less German ones he receives, which, as “he 
knows not the tongue of the Teuton,” he 
throws into his waste-paper basket. Mascagni 
remarks sarcastically that anybody can write a 
libretto ; and’ certainly he gives a fine list of 
nondescripts who have attempted the task. A 
railway porter, a sailor, a cyclist, a shoemaker, 
a pig doctor—these are among the men who 
have contributed to his collection. One writer 
introduces a eunuch into his piece, and marks 
him with a side note, “Baritone”! Fancy 
such a physiological curiosity as a baritone 
eunuch! A second writer creates a work full of 
startling effects, in which the last stage direc- 
tions are: “ At this moment the night glows in 
its highest splendour, the stars shine gloriously, 
and while all are looking to the sky one of the 
stars suddenly becomes larger and larger, and in 
the centre appear the words, High old time.” 
This quite puts in the shade the third man, who 
makes the chorus shout persistently: “We 
want the eight hours’ day.” 

* * # . 
SIR JOHN STAINER is not pleased with the 


songs used in our schools. The subjects are 
not seldom quite inappropriate for children, for 








very often they refer to tippling and hunting, 
and classic shepherds and shepherdesses, whose 
“eternal compliments” cannot possibly be 
understcod by the juvenile mind. Sir John 
also objects to our sea songs, because they have 
grown obsolete in their nautical phraseology. 
What, then, does Sir John propose? He pro- 
poses that Germany and France should be laid 
under contribution, these countries possessing 
many hundreds of simple and beautiful tunes 
admirably adapted for school use. He thinks it 


would be the most foolish of many existing false 
notions of patriotism to exclude such songs on 
national grounds, or even to use them sparingly. 


Piano, Young Verdi was. invited to hear her | second at the Crystal Palace in 1875 ; but both 
a ; and eventually the intimacy not only led | performances, the first especially, were unsatis- 
1 using his influence in obtaining a| factory. Mendelssohn wrote the music in 1841, 
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The publication of an authorized list of songs to MOONLIGHT ‘has always been supposed to 
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spine ancients a tt ad — 


‘ 


THE latest summary of thé musical pr gies 


be used in schools Sir John does not recom-|have something to do with the making of| before the world’ makes known the fact tha 
mend ; but if teachers would give the subject | lunatics ; and lunatics have sometimes had to/there are eleven pianists, nine violinists, Pa 
the consideration it deserves, and exercise a, do with the making of moonlight. Everybody |’celloists, and one zitherist before the public in 
wise discretion in the selection of material—if knows how the fancies of programme-makers | the various countries of Europe who are aston. 
they would treasure the old without distrusting | have run wild over that sonata of Beethoven’s| ishing the world by their musical Precocity 


the new, the children under their charge would, which sentimental people know by the name of 
he believes, take more interest in their lessons, | “ Moonlight.” Now I learn that a certain Herr 
and derive much more benefit from them. | Bédenmiiller, “the battle painter” (what has a 
x * * | battle painter to do with Beethoven ?), has been 
It is announced in the German papers | ot the Aca eee ee 
‘ sia wosenpigpe ‘ ur” ~~~ | Munich a triptych intended to illustrate this 
Professor Villiers Stanford intends to give a same “Moonlight” sonata. The first picture 
concert of English music at Berlin, some time | shows Beethoven playing Neidacs a young blind 
in December. He will have the assistance of | girl ithe centre panel is allegorical, “the moon 
Mr. Leonard Borwick as pianist, and Mr. shining atrétt hs: ebesaeil showing snhsins 
Plunket Greene as vocalist, Although a few | monsters and angels”; while the third figures 
German critics and composers have learnt that |, attviol children lavin 9a: wiendowonrs 
England has some claim to be regarded as a| spring. evening. rh ae eh himeslf- was 
musical nation, there is yet, as a contemporary  cottinn innocent of the title “Moonlight.” - In 
remarks, ample room for Dr. Stanford’s missiONn-| visane indeed, the work is called the “ Lau- 
ary enterprise, and we may heartily trust that  eneeats ”, pel the name by which it is known 
he and his coadjutors will succeed in making | ;, England atid hcieheteedeaenidieaae 
many converts toa belief in English music and | the musical critic, who compared the first 
English portormers: |movement to a boat placidly moving by moon- 
til iid light across the Lake of Lucerne. Marx, on the 
Six AuGusrus HArRRIs, while in Paris, ac- | other hand, thinks the movement is a song of 
quired the right to produce at Covent Garden | renunciation, a “mingling of bitter pain with 
next season the late Benjamin Godard’s opera, | quiet submission to the inevitable” ; while Liszt 
La Vivandtére, recently produced at the Opéra | described it as an abyss. I wonder what 
Comique. At Covent Garden the chief réle| Beethoven himself saw in it! 
will be taken by Madame Calvé, who has been * * * 
telling an interviewer that she made her début} 7, namp CHRISTINE NILSSON has been back 
ee a Cee: but asa oanseatbe. The | i, her native Sweden for the first time in eight 
highly dramatic libretto of Godard’s opera is by years, to attend the wedding of a nephew in 





M. Henri Cain, the author of La Navarraise. 
It deals with events in the revolutionary war of 
1794, an elderly Marquis taking the Royalist 
and his son the Republican side. Madame 
Calvé, so says the Daly News, will have her 
best opportunities in the second act, particularly 
in the pathetic scene in which the Vivandiére 
for the first time hears a prayer from the lips of 
a young girl she has befriended, and the equally 
touching situation in which, on the eve of the 
battle, an illiterate drummer-boy begs her to 
read to him a letter which he has just received 
from his aged mother. The orchestration of 


whom she is interested. The Jrima donna has 
always had a special affection for her birthplace, 
and with almost the first money she saved from 
her earnings in England she bought the farm 
on which she was born. Her parents, very 
poor people, then being dead, she presented 
the land to her eldest brother, whose son, the 
newly-married nephew, will ultimately inherit 
the property. When the future singer was 
about seven years old she was attacked with 
croup, and only recovered after a long illness 
and much suffering. A contribution of £1,000 
towards founding a hospital in France, for the 


the baat tere nceb anes, ater the composer's death, cure of diseases of the throat, is the result of a 
finished by M. Paul Vidal. vow made shortly after. Madame Nilsson’s 
; * © # recent visit to Sweden has been the occasion 

A CoMMIIrEE has been organized at Ber- of great rejoicing and enthusiasm. According 
gamo, the birthplace of Donizetti, to erect a |t© One report she sang to a large out-of-door 
monument to the composer of Lucia. I should audience, and proved that her voice is still as 


say that the first thing the Bergamo people good as ever. 
ought to do is to restore Donizetti’s skull, at 
present lying in the public library of the place,|’ THE G/ode contains a curious tale of a love 
to the grave from which it was taken. But | affair between a young Chinaman and a fair 
that is not the point for comment at present.| Mahomedan damsel. The youth was in the 
The Bergamo monument committee, it seems, | habit of perambulating the streets with a con- 
issued subscription blanks, and mailed them to|certina. His execution of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
thousands of musicians in Europe. Of course | de-ay” apparently won the heart of the fair 
they included Madame Patti. And with what |} Mahomedan, who beckoned him to her house 
result? With this result—namely, that the | one day, and joining him with a bundle on her 
“generous” lady's subscription form was re-| arm took him away to the jungle—kidnapped 
turned just as it reached her—blank! “ This | him, in fact! The Chinaman, being something 
must have been through some error,” says a|of a celebrity on account of his musical attain- 
sycophant in one of the musical journals. 1 | ments, was missed, and a search by the police 
don’t see it. Patti has seldom given a cent, | discovered the two lovers in the jungle happy 
even to the most deserving charities, and why | as turtle-doves. The girl was ordered back to 
should she give anything for a monument to|her parents, but she declared she would die 
the man out of whose music she has made! rather than part with the amateur musician. 
thousands of pounds? Yet she has spent a|She was allowed her way, and the two went off 
fortune on decking herself out with jewels | happily to continue their honeymoon. When 
(£400,000 is the amount stated), and onlyin June | the lovers were found, the boy, Adam-like, laid 
last she paid £800 to a firm of jewellers for |the blame on the girl, and she boldly acknow- 
the mere arranging and setting of these jewels | ledged that she had kidnapped him. So’ much 
in one of her stage dresses. An “error,” in- | for the “new woman” in Burmah! She would 
It was the Bergamo committee who fell be gladly welcomed here if only she would 
continue the concgy, ina-kidnapping business. 


~ 


* * * 





deed ! 
into the error. 











This does not take into account a Hungarian 
prodigy on the jew’s-harp, a French marvel on 
the side-drum, and a Swiss wonder on the 
penny whistle. 


* * * 
I aM glad to direct attention to a new move. 


ment which is being started by Mr. Charles 
Fox in favour of getting more legislative power 
to abate the street-music nuisance. The recent 
erratic decisions of metropolitan magistrates 
show that there is much need for some new 
pronouncement on the matter ; but the unfor- 
tunate thing is that while all classes of persons, 


and especially the musical ‘profession, suffer 
from the present’ state of things, no one will 
bestir himself to have the matter remedied, 
Many teachers of music are at present actually 
compelled to subsidize the organ-grinders in 
order to get the necessary quiet for their work; 
they are afraid to use the means the law already 
provides for fear of provoking the antagonism 
of their neighbours and possible patrons. Yet 
they withhold their active support from others 
who are ready to do battle for them. The help 
Mr. Fox asks is very little.. He simply wants 
“every one who is aggrieved to send me his 
name, address, and farliamentary division, and 
at some future time I will ask him to attend 
one meeting in his neighbourhood to support 
the action which is being taken.” Mr. Fox's 
address is, 104, Ritherdon Road, Upper Toot- 
ing, S.W. The question, I am glad to observe, 
has been taken up by various correspondents 
in the Morning Post. One writer states that 
an organ-grinder, when ordered to depart, made 
the sign of,the evil eye. 
* * * 
THE Woman at Home tells a pretty story ot 
the way Johannes Wolff acquired the violin 
upon which he always plays. He had been 
dining one night in Paris with a well-known 
duke, who expressed a desire that he should 
play to him. Of course violins don’t dine, and 
Wolff had not brought his instrument with him. 
But the duke was equal to the emergency, and 
forthwith produced a fine Guarnerius, which he 
handed to the player. At the end of the evening 
M. Wolff proceeded to return the violin to the 
duke, with many thanks for the loan of the 
same, when the duke, with a gracious smile, 
replied, “ Pray keep it; no one will ever play 
upon it so well as you have done. Accept it 
as a small token of my esteem.” A very sim: 
lar story is told of Paganini; and I believe 
that Signor Piatti came by his famous Strad. 
’cello under much the same circumstances. 
* * * 

ANOTHER Wolff anecdote is worth quoting. 
The eminent violinist was in Bahia, Brazil, 
he had just been playing to Dom Pedro, the 
late Emperor. Presently a negro made his 
way towards the artist, and proceeded toexpres 
his admiration of the wonderful music he 
just heard. “Dat very good, massah ; mé 
once heard white man play better : 
“On which occasion was that?” ingu 
violinist, greatly amused. “ Well,” said darke, 
thoughtfully, “him was a wonderful man; : 
played the violin on his back, and 


massah?” M. Wolff heard afterwards : 
the negro had witnessed a performance by 
strolling circus company, and had sorrowlully 
to admit that he was not equal to shat feat. 
ee 2 
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‘to Beethoven appointing an interview. Now 
, the Count, like other great men, wrote an utterly 
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Mr. A. SCHULZ-CURTIUSs hasjust returned from 


tition in Berlin, the Vossiche Zeitung of| Mrs. Ritchie in her childhood had nothing in | the Continent, where he has made arrangements 


Berlin, in its leading article on the subject, 


sas follows : “Asa most remarkable | that he wore long hair and played the piano.” : d 
, Surely M. Wyzewa should have accompanied | summer. Eugen D Albert will make his first 


feat must be considered that of Bechstein : on 


one grand pianoforte were played over 200 this statement with the evidence which makes 


pieces, among which were twenty-six concertos 

and big sonatas, and Liszt’s fortissimo studies, 

and at the end the piano sounded as full and 

pure and beautiful as in the beginning.” 
* * * 

GERMANY, like other musical countries, seems 
to be suffering from,a plethora of female 
yocalists. It, is estimated that on an average 
the seventy lyric stages in the Vaterland do not 
engage more than seven or eight new vocalists 
every year, and that for each vacant place there 
are thirty applicants, all of them certificated by 
the various conservatoires. The débuéantes are, 
asarule, paid only £6 a month, and vocalists 
of acquired reputation receive, with some few 
exceptions, no more than £20a month. With 
concert vocalists it is still worse. In most cases 
they have to pay to secure their first appearances, 
and if they are successful in their débuts they 
become the prey of the concert agents, who 
offer ridiculously low terms to artists. 

* * * 


HERE is a story about Beethoven, which, if 
it has been told already, will bear retelling. 
The great master was often at Munich, and was 
afriend of Peter von Winter, a celebrated com- 


Grenadier March of the Bavarian Life Guards. 
Among other persons to whom Beethoven was 
introduced was the Countess Montgelas, who, 
in order to further his wish to obtain an ap- 
pointment in Munich, induced her husband, the 
then all-powerful minister, to write a few lines 


illegible hand, so when Beethoven received the 
etter he struggled in vain to make out a word 
of the communication. He then took it to 
Winter, who was equally puzzled. Luckily the 
latter knew the only man in the whole Bavarian 
civil service who could make anything out of 
the Count’s manuscript. He read the docu- 
ment to Beethoven and Winter, and, when he 
had left, Beethoven exclaimed : “ The consump- 
tive fellow has no voice.” Owing to his deaf- 
ness even then, he had not heard a word. 
Thereupon Winter sat down and wrote down the 
contents; but, alas! Winter’s handwriting was 
as bad as the Count’s, and when Beethoven 
glanced at it he crumpled the paper in his 
hands, seized his hat, left the room, and a few 
hours later was out of the city. Thus did 
Munich lose a chance of glory. 


* * *% 


Tue following remarkable’ statement in refer- 
tnce to the account of a visit to Chopin, in 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie’s “ Chapters from some 
Memoirs,’ appeared in an article called “Les 
demigres années de Charles Dickens,” which 
M. T. de Wyzewa contributed to a recent issue 
of Les Te emps : 

“After the recollectigns of Thackeray’s 
daughter, to which I ‘called’ attention the 


common with the real Chopin, except perhaps 


him believe that Mrs. Ritchie did not see 
the real Chopin, and that there were two 
Chopins residing in Paris at the date the visit 
in question was made ! 

* # * 


ANTHEMS and oratorios are, no doubt, often 
puzzling enough to children, but the following 
story should be taken cum grano salis: It was 
in one of the grand oratorios given in Newcastle 
Town Hall, and the choir were singing the part, 
“We all like sheep have strayed.” But they 
had not yet divulged the full secret, and the 
repeated announcement, “ We all like sheep,” 
caused two little personages seated in the body 
of the building considerable surprise. At last 
one was observed to lean over to the other and 
confidently remark, “I s’pose ‘we all like 
mutton’ is what they really mean.” Do they 
sing “have strayed” for “have gone astray” in 
the Newcastle version of Zhe Messiah? -.. 
* * * 


Mr. E. C. HEDMONT’S season of English 
opera at Covent Garden begins on October 12. 
A good orchestra of seventy performers.will be 
provided, and this will be considerably aug- 
mented for the performances of Die Walkiire 


for the first production in English of these 
operas in this country. Special prominence 
will be given to Wagner throughout the season, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the first produc- 
tion of Zannhduser and the Flying Dutchman 
will be commemorated by special performances 
of these works. As at present arranged, Mr. 
Henschel will conduct 77istan and Die Wail- 
kiire; Mr. Goosens,' Tannhduser, Lohengrin, 
Flying Dutchman, Carmen, and Cavalleria; 
and Mr. Glover, Faust, Pagliacci, Maritana, 
and the Bohemian Girl. An efficient chorus of 
over seventy voices has been engaged, and the 
list of artists includes some of the best names. 
* * * 


MR. MANNS’ fortieth season at the Crystal 
Palace opens on October 12. On the first 
day Mr. J. F. Barnett’s orchestral pieces, 
“Love Song” and “In the Olden Style,” will 
be given, and M. Rivarde will play Wieniawski’s 
second violin concerto. On October 19 there 
will be a special commemoration of the fortieth 
anniversary, when, with the exception of 
Walford Davies’ new symphony in D, “ Striv- 
ing, Yearning, Fulfilment, Life,” the programme 
will be composed exclusively of the works of 
those who have had their first hearing at the 
Crystal Palace. Dr. Hubert Parry’s pianoforte 
concerto produced in 1880, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “ Tempest” music, and works by Mr. 
Cowen and Mr. McCunn will be included. On 
October 24, Mr. Edward German’s suite for 
the Leeds Festival will be performed. Novem- 
ber 2, St. Cecilia (Couldery); November 9, 
Swan and the Skylark (Goring Thomas) ; 
November 16, Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- 





on day, we have those of Dickens’s son, 
Mr, Charles Dickens, junior, who himself 
» aS we know, a writer of’ great merit. But 
ay Ritchie in her Memoirs scarcely speaks of 
ry father Stopping on the'road to introduce to 
$ all the remarkable men she has had’ the 
pportunity of knowing, and’ even some she has 
Probably not known—Chopin, for instance ; for, 

@ note kindly communicated to'me by 
~ onsieur Charles Edmond and from ‘a little 


phony; November 23, D’Albert’s pianoforte 
concerto; December 14, a Beethoven pro- 
gramme. The vocalists will include Mesdames 
Fillunger, Janson, Brony, Allerton, de Boufflers, 
Henson, Salter, Scott, and Dews; Messrs. 
Lloyd, Black, and Santley, and among the 
instrumentalists Mesdames Kleeberg, Roger- 
Miclos, and Ethel Barnes; Messrs. Dawson, 
Siloti, Wesseley, and Popper, and after 
Christmas, Herr Burmester and Dr, Joachim. 


and Zyristan. The season will be remarkable | 


with Hermann Wolff s Concert Agency at Berlin 
for a visit of Eugen D Albert to England next 


appearance at one of the Mott] Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall on April 28 next. He will then 
give a series of recitals at St. James’s Hall, and 
undertake an extensive tour through the pro- 
vinces in the following autumn. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius has also concluded an en- 
gagement with Frau Doxat, the prima donna 
of the Leipzig Opera House, who will appear at 
one of the Wagner Concerts on November 26 
in the part of Isolde, in which she achieved so 
significant a success during the recent perform- 
ances of Wagner’s works at Munich. 

* * * 


WHAT promises to be an important new 
enterprise is a series of orchestral concerts, to 
be given weekly on Sunday afternoons at the 
Queen’s Hall,:commencing October 6. Mr. 
Randegger will be the conductor, and the 
series will last for six.months. I have also 
received lists of the entertainments at present 
arranged in the St. James’s and other halls for 
the last three months of the year. From these 
it is evident that the number of orchestral and 
choral concerts, as well as of pianoforte and 
other recitals, will be considerably above the 
average. 

* * * 
ADMIRABLE programmés continue to be pro- 
vided at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
the composers most drawn upon during the 
past week having been Wagner, Gounod, Sulli- 
van, and Beethoven. These performances are 
doing much to fill up the void which usually 
occurs as regards serious music in the metro- 
polis at the present period of the year. 

* * % 
By the retirement of Herr Carl Reinecke 
from the conductorship of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, and as pianoforte professor at the 
Conservatorium, Leipzig has lost the services 
of one of the most able and industrious of the 
present musicians of Germany. As a com- 
poser Herr Reinecke has been very laborious, 
but his works .may not live, in spite of their 
cleverness, for they may for the most part be 
classed as Kapellmeister music. As a pianist 
his style was singularly pure and refined, re- 
flecting all that was best in the fast-declining 
Mozart-Hummel school. 
* * * 


MR. DAviD BISPHAM has given uf the use 
of the weed, because he believes that smoking is 
certainly injurious to the mucous membrane of 
the mouth and throat. He admits that many 
popular singers are inveterate smokers, but he 
thinks they would be still better vocalists if they 
left my Lady Nicotine severely alone. Mr. 
Bispham, I read, is also very moderate in his 
indulgence in wine, and believes firmly in the 
absolute necessity of an artist “doing nothing 
which might militate against his perfect relia- 
bility.” I suppose that is a rhetorical way of 
saying that the singer should never get unsteady 
in the legs! Mr. Bispham holds that an eager 
and interested musical amateur is likely to do 
more and better work than an indifferent pro- 
fessional ; and thoygh special training is of the 
very highest importance, it often happens that 
all the training in the world in one man will 
weigh as nothing beside the natural aptitude of 
another. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


MR. BECHSTEIN has received the special 
appointment of pianoforte manufacturer to His 
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The publication of an authorized list of songs to| MOONLIGHT has always been supposed to 
be used in schools Sir John does not recom-|have something to do with the making of 
mend ; but if teachers would give the subject | lunatics ; and lunatics have sometimes had to 
the consideration it deserves, and exercise a, do with the making of moonlight. Everybody 
wise discretion in the selection of material—if knows how the fancies of programme-makers 
they would treasure the old without distrusting | have run wild over that sonata of Beethoven’s 
the new, the children under their charge would, which sentimental people know by the name of 
he believes, take more interest in their lessons, |“ Moonlight.” Now I learn that a certain Herr 
and derive much more benefit from them. | Bédenmiiller, “the battle painter” (what has a 
x *K * | battle painter to do with Beethoven ?), has been 
: i s ‘exhibiting at the Academy of Fine Arts at 
selina announced ae the pee nang that | Munich a triptych intended to illustrate this 
Professor Villiers Stanford intends to give 94 aaide “Moonlight” sonata. The first picture 
concert of English music at Berlin, some time | shows Beethoven playing before a young blind 
in Itecember. He will have the assistance of |... . ‘cal. “he moon 
Mr. Leonard Borwick as pianist, and Mr. girl ; the Sehehew pean Ae eer “ . 
Plunket Greene as vocalist Although a few a ~ a naa 
German critics and composers have legied that | remap _ ns, aa — ae ee 
England has some claim to be regarded as a/| wend i roy ae payne” ie oe er abate 
: ; : |spring evening. Beethoven himself was of 
musical nation, there is yet, as a contemporary | course innocent of the title “ Moonlight.” - In 
remarks, ample room for Dr. Stanford’s mission- | Vishas. tadlead the werk i cael ac “ime: 
ary enterprise, and we may heartily trust that ‘ seaeidane », all the name by which it is known 
fe and al sonore will succeed sa making in England and France was due to Rellstab, 
many converts to a belief in English music and re musical critic, who compared the first 
English pertormers. | movement toa boat placidly moving by moon- 
etal light across the Lake of Lucerne. Marx, on the 
Six AuGustus HARRIS, while in Paris, ac- | other hand, thinks the movement is a song of 
quired the right to produce at Covent Garden | renunciation, a “mingling of bitter pain with 
next season the late Benjamin Godard’s opera, | quiet submission to the inevitable” ; while Liszt 
La Vivandiere, recently produced at the Opéra | described it as an abyss. I wonder what 
Comique. At Covent Garden the chief rdle | Beethoven himself saw in it! 
will be taken by Madame Calvé, who has been * * * 
telling an interviewer that she made her déu¢| 47, y,ye CHRISTINE NILSSON has been back 
SES: S Sey but as - contralto. The in her native Sweden for the first time in eight 
highly dramatic libretto of Godard’s opera is by years, to attend the wedding of a nephew in 
M. Henri Cain, the author of La Navarraise. dials she is interested. The prima donna has 
it deals with events in the revolutionary winery always had a special affection for her birthplace, 
1794, an elderly Marquis taking the Royalist and with almost the first money she saved from 
and his son the Republican side. Madame her earnings in England she bought the farm 
Calvé, so says the Daily News, will have her! which she was born. Her parents, very 
best opportunities in the second act, particularly poor people, then being dead, she presented 
in the pathetic scene in which the Vivanditre | ih. Jand to her eldest brother, whose son, the 
for the first time hears a prayer from the lips of newly-married nephew, will ultimately snharit 
a young girl she has befriended, and the equally | jh. property. When "the future singer was 
touching situation in which, on the eve of the| snout seven years old she was attacked with 
battle, an illiterate drummer-boy begs her to croup, and only recovered after a long illness 
read to him a letter which he has just received | 144 much suffering. A contribution of £1,000 
from his aged mother. The orchestration of towards founding a hospital in France, for the 
the last two acts was, after the composer's death, cure of diseases of the throat, is the resstt = a 
finished by M. Paul Vidal. vow made shortly after. Madame Nilsson’s 
: *¢ ¢ recent visit to Sweden has been the occasion 
lof great rejoicing and enthusiasm. According 
to one report she sang to a large out-of-door 
audience, and proved that her voice is still as 


good as ever. 





A CoMMIITEE has been organized at Ber- 
gamo, the bjrthplace of Donizetti, to erect a 
monument to the composer of Lucia. I should 
say that the first thing the Bergamo people 
ought to do is to restore Donizetti’s skull, at 
present lying in the public library of the place,!| THE G/ode contains a curious tale of a love 
to the grave from which it was taken. But | affair between a young Chinaman and a fair 
that is not the point for comment at present.| Mahomedan damsel. The youth was in the 
The Bergamo monument committee, it seems, | habit of perambulating the streets with a con- 
issued subscription blanks, and mailed them to|certina. His execution of “ Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
thousands of musicians in Europe. Of course | de-ay” apparently won the heart of the fair 
they included Madame Patti. And with what! Mahomedan, who beckoned him to her house 
result? With this result—namely, that the | one day, and joining him with a bundle on her 
“enerous” lady's subscription form was re-|arm took him away to the jungle—kidnapped 
turned just as it reached her—blank! “ ‘This | him, in fact! The Chinaman, being something 
must have been through some error,” says a|of a celebrity on account of his musical attain- 
sycophant in one of the musical journals. I | ments, was missed, and a search by the police 
don’t see it. Patti has seldom given a cent, | discovered the two lovers in the jungle happy 
even to the most deserving charities, and why |as turtle-doves. The girl was ordered back to 
should she give anything for a monument to|her parents, but she declared she would die 


‘ ‘ ss 
the man out of whose music she has made | rather than part with the amateur musician. 


* * * 





thousands of pounds? Yet she has spent a|She was allowed her way, and the two went off 


fortune on decking herself out with jewels | happily to continue their honeymoon. When 
(£400,000 is the amount stated), and only in June | the lovers were found, the boy, Adam-like, laid 
last she paid £800 to a firm of jewellers for | the blame on the girl, and she boldly acknow- 
the mere arranging and setting of these jewels | ledged that she had kidnapped him. So much 
in one of her stage dresses. An “error,” in-| for the “new woman” in Burmah! She would 
It was the Bergamo committee who fell be gladly welcomed here if only she would 
continue the conc Hing-kidnapping business. 


AY 


deed ! 
into the error. 
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THE latest summary of thé’ musical p gies, 
before the world’ makes known the fact that 
there are eleven pianists, nine violinists, five 
’celloists, and one zitherist before the public in 
the various countries of Europe who are aston. 
ishing the world by their musical Precocity 
This does not take into account a Hungarian 
prodigy on the jew’s-harp, a French marvel on 
the side-drum, and a Swiss wonder on the 
penny whistle. 


* * * 


I aM glad to direct attention to a new move. 
ment which is being started by Mr. Charles 
Fox in favour of getting more legislative power 
to abate the street-music nuisance. The recent 
erratic decisions of metropolitan magistrates 
show that there is much need for some new 
pronouncement on the matter ; but the unfor- 
tunate thing is that while all classes of persons, 
and especially the musical profession, suffer 
from the present’ state of things, no one will 
bestir himself to have the matter remedied, 
Many teachers of music are at present actually 
compelled to subsidize the organ-grinders in 
order to get the necessary quiet for their work; 
they are afraid to use the means the law already 
provides for fear of provoking the antagonism 
of their neighbours and possible patrons. Yet 
they withhold their active support from others 
who are ready to do battle for them. The help 
Mr. Fox asks is very little. He simply wants 
“every one who is aggrieved to send me his 
name, address, and parliamentary division, and 
at some future time I will ask him to attend 
one meeting in his neighbourhood to support 
the action which is being taken.” Mr. Fox’s 
address is, 104, Ritherdon Road, Upper Toot- 
ing, S.W. The question, I am glad to observe, 
has been taken up by various correspondents 
in the Morning Post. One writer states that 
an organ-grinder, when ordered to depart, made 
the sign ofthe evil eye. 

* * * 
THE Woman at Home tells a pretty story ot 
the way Johannes Wolff acquired the violin 
upon which he always plays. He had been 
dining one night in Paris with a well-known 
duke, who expressed a desire that he should 
play to him. Of course violins don’t dine, and 
Wolff had not brought his instrument with him. 
But the duke was equal to the emergency, and 
forthwith produced a fine Guarnerius, which he 
handed to the player. At the end of the evening 
M. Wolff proceeded to return the violin to the 
duke, with many thanks for the loan of the 
same, when the duke, with a gracious smile, 
replied, “ Pray keep it; no one will ever play 
upon it so well as you have done. Accept I 
as a small token of my esteem.” A very sim 
lar story is told of Paganini; and I believe 
that Signor Piatti came by his famous Strad. 
‘cello under much the same circumstances. 
* * * 


ANOTHER Wolff anecdote is worth quoting. 
The eminent violinist was in Bahia, Brazil, and 
he had just been playing to Dom Pedro, the 
late Emperor. Presently a negro made his 
way towards the artist, and proceeded toexpres 
his admiration of the wonderful music he 
just heard. “Dat very geod, massah ; me only 
once heard white man play better!” said be 
“On which occasion was that?” inquired the 
violinist, greatly amused. ‘ Well,” said darkey, 
thoughtfully, “him was a wonderful mas; 
played the violin on his back, and 
the same time. You can’t doas much, - 
massah?” M. Wolff jheard afterwards : 
the negro had witnessed a performance by 
strolling circus company, and had sorrowiuly 
to admit that he was not equal to /at feat. 
ee 
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‘to Beethoven appointing an interview. Now 
. the Count, like other great men, wrote an utterly 
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Berlin, in its leading article on the subject, 
concludes as follows : “ As a most remarkable 
feat must be considered that of Bechstein : on 
one grand pianoforte were played over 200 
pieces, among which were twenty-six concertos 
and big sonatas, and Liszt’s fortissimo studies, 
and at the end the piano sounded as full and 


pure and beautiful as in the beginning.” 
* * * 


GERMANY, like other musical countries, seems 
to be suffering from,a plethora of female 
yocalists. It, is estimated that on an average 
the seventy lyric stages in the Vaterland do not 
engage more than seven or eight new vocalists 
every year, and that for each vacant place there 
are thirty applicants, all of them certificated by 
the various conservatoires, The débucantes are, 
asa rule, paid only £6 a month, and vocalists 
of acquired reputation receive, with some few 
exceptions, no more than £20 a month. With 
concert vocalists it is still worse. In most cases 
they have to pay to secure their first appearances, 
and if they are successful in their dédu¢s they 
become the prey of the concert agents, who 
offer ridiculously low terms to artists. 

* * * 


HERE is a story about Beethoven, which, if 
it has been told already, will bear retelling. 
The great master was often at Munich, and was 
afriend of Peter von Winter, a celebrated com- 
poser of his day, and author of the famous 
Grenadier March of the Bavarian Life Guards. 
Among other persons to whom Beethoven was 
introduced was the Countess Montgelas, who, 
in order to further his wish to obtain an ap- 
pointment in Munich, induced her husband, the 
then all-powerful minister, to write a few lines 


illegible hand, so when Beethoven received the 
letter he struggled in vain to make out a word 
of the communication. He then took it to 
Winter, who was equally puzzled. Luckily the 
latter knew the only man in the whole Bavarian 
civil service who could make anything out of 
the Count’s manuscript. He read the docu- 
ment to Beethoven and Winter, and, when he 
had left, Beethoven exclaimed : “ The consump- 
tive fellow has no voice.” Owing to his deaf- 
hess even then, he had not heard a word. 
Thereupon Winter sat down and wrote down the 
contents; but, alas! Winter’s handwriting was 
as bad as the Count’s, and when Beethoven 
glanced at it he crumpled the paper in his 
hands, seized his hat, left the room, and a few 
hours later was out of the city. Thus did 
Munich lose a chance of glory. 


* * % 


Tue following remarkable statement in refer- 
ence to the account of a visit to Chopin, in 
Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie’s “ Chapters from some 
Memoirs,’ appeared in an article called “Les 
demitres années de Charles Dickens,” which 
M. T. de Wyzewa contributed to a recent issue 
of Les Temps : 

“After the recollectigns © of Thackeray’s 
daughter, to which I calléd attention the 
other day, we have those of Dickens’s son, 
Mr “Charles Dickens, junior, who himself 
* a8 we know, a writer of great merit. But 
Mrs. Ritchie in her Memoirs scarcely speaks of 
et father Stopping on the road to introduce to 
Us all the remarkable men she has had the 
portunity of knowing, and’ even some she has 
Probably not known—Chopin, for instance ; for, 
pind note kindly communicated to'me by 
. nsieur Charles Edmond and from ‘a little 
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WitH regard to the recent Rubinstein com- | conclude that the Chopin who was shown to 
in Berlin, the Vossiche Zeitung of | Mrs. Ritchie in her childhood had nothing in 


common with the real Chopin, except perhaps 
that he wore long hair and played the piano.” 

Surely M. Wyzewa should have accompanied 
this statement with the evidence which makes 
him believe that Mrs. Ritchie did not see 
the real Chopin, and that there were two 
Chopins residing in Paris at the date the visit 
in question was made ! 

* # * 


story should be taken cum grano salis: It was 


Town Hall, and the choir were singing the part, 
“We all like sheep have strayed.” But they 
had not yet divulged the full secret, and the 
repeated announcement, “ We all like sheep,” 
caused two little personages seated in the body 
of the building considerable surprise. At last 
one was observed to lean over to the other and 
confidently remark, “I s’pose ‘we all like 
mutton’ is what they really mean.” Do they 
sing “have strayed” for “have gone astray” in 
the Newcastle version of The Messiah? 
* * * 


Mr. E. C. HEDMONT’S season of English 
opera at Covent Garden begins on October 12. 
A good orchestra of seventy performers will be 
provided, and this will be considerably aug- 
mented for the performances of Die Walkiire 


for the first production in English of these 
operas in this country. Special prominence 
will be given to Wagner throughout the season, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the first produc- 
tion of Zannhduser and the Flying Dutchman 
will be commemorated by special performances 
of these works. As at present arranged, Mr. 
Henschel will conduct 77istan and Die Wal- 
kiire; Mr. Goosens, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, 
Flying Dutchman, Carmen, and Cavalleria ; 
and Mr. Glover, Faust, Pagliacci, Maritana, 
and the Bohemian Girl. An efficient chorus of 
over seventy voices has. been engaged, and the 
list of artists includes some of the best names. 
* & * 


Mr. MANNS’ fortieth season at the Crystal 
Palace opens on October 12. On the first 
day Mr. J. F. Barnett’s orchestral pieces, 
“Love Song” and “In the Olden Style,” will 
be given, and M. Rivarde will play Wieniawski’s 
second violin concerto. On October 19 there 
will be a special commemoration of the fortieth 
anniversary, when, with the exception of 
Walford Davies’ new symphony in D, “ Striv- 
ing, Yearning, Fulfilment, Life,” the programme 
will be composed exclusively of the works of 
those who have had their first hearing at the 
Crystal Palace. Dr. Hubert Parry’s pianoforte 
concerto produced in 1880, Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “Tempest” music, and works by Mr. 
Cowen and Mr. McCunn will be included.. On 
October 24, Mr. Edward German’s suite for 
the Leeds Festival will be performed. Novem- 
ber 2, Sé. Cecilia (Couldery) ; November 9, 
Swan and the Skylark (Goring Thomas) ; 
November 16, Tschaikowsky’s fourth sym- 
phony; November 23, D’Albert’s pianoforte 
concerto; December 14, a Beethoven pro- 
gramme. The vocalists will include Mesdames 
Fillunger, Janson, Brony, Allerton, de Boufflers, 
Henson, Salter, Scott, and Dews; Messrs. 
Lloyd, Black, and Santley, and among the 
instrumentalists Mesdames Kleeberg, Roger- 
Miclos, and Ethel Barnes; Messrs. Dawson, 
Siloti, Wesseley, and Popper, and after 
Christmas, Herr Burmester and Dr, Joachim. 
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ANTHEMS and oratorios are, no doubt, often 
puzzling enough to children, but the following 


in one of the grand oratorios given in Newcastle 


and Zyistan. The season will be remarkable | 
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Mr. A. SCHULZ-CURTIUs hasjust returned from 

the Continent, where he has made arrangements 
with Hermann Wolff s Concert Agency at Berlin 
for a visit of Eugen D Albert to England next 
summer. Eugen D Albert will make his first 
appearance at one of the Mottl Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall on April 28 next. He will then 
give a series of recitals at St. James’s Hall, and 
undertake an extensive tour through the pro- 
vinces in the following autumn. 

Mr. Schulz-Curtius has also concluded an en- 
gagement with Frau Doxat, the prima douna 
of the Leipzig Opera House, who will appear at 
one of the Wagner Concerts on November 26 
in the part of Isolde, in which she achieved so 
significant a success during the recent perform- 
ances of Wagner’s works at Munich. 

* * * 


WHAT promises to be an important new 
enterprise is a series of orchestral concerts, to 
be given weekly on Sunday afternoons at the 
Queen’s Hall, commencing October 6. Mr. 
Randegger will be the conductor, and the 
series will last for six.months. I have also 
received lists of the entertainments at present 
arranged in the St. James’s and other halls for 
the last three months of the year. From these 
it is evident that the number of orchestral and 
choral concerts, as well as of pianoforte and 
other recitals, will be considerably above the 
average. 





* * * 


ADMIRABLE programmeés continue to be pro- 
vided at the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
the composers most drawn upon during the 
past week having been Wagner, Gounod, Sulli- 
van, and Beethoven. These performances are 
doing much to fill up the void which usually 
occurs as regards serious music in the metro-. 
polis at the present period of the year. 

* * # 

By the retirement of Herr Carl Reinecke: 
from the conductorship of the Gewandhaus 
Concerts, and as pianoforte professor at the 
Conservatorium, Leipzig has lost the services 
of one of the most able and industrious of the 
present musicians of Germany. As a com- 
poser Herr Reinecke has been very laborious, 
but his works may not live, in spite of their 
cleverness, for they may for the most part be 
classed as Kapellmeister music. As a pianist 
his style was singularly pure and refined, re- 
flecting all that was best in the fast-declining 
Mozart-Hummel school. 

* * * 


MR. DAvip BISPHAM has given up the use 
of the weed, because he believes that smoking is 
certainly injurious to the mucous membrane of 
the mouth and throat. He admits that many 
popular singers are inveterate smokers, but he 
thinks they would be still better vocalists if they 
left my Lady Nicotine severely alone. Mr. 
Bispham, I read, is also very moderate in his 
indulgence in wine, and believes firmly in the 
absolute necessity of an artist “doing nothing 
which might militate against his perfect relia- 
bility.” 1 suppose that is a rhetorical way of 
saying that the singer should never get unsteady 
in the legs! Mr. Bispham holds that an eager 
and interested musical amateur is likely to do 
more and better work than an indifferent pro- 
fessional ; and thoygh special training is of the 
very highest importance, it often happens that 
all the training in the world in one man will 
weigh as nothing beside the natural aptitude of 
another. 

—_—_——_——— 


Mr. BECHSTEIN has received the special 
appointment of pianoforte manufacturer to His 
Majesty the King of Spain. 
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GPfoucester 
Mudical eedtival. 


—0:— 


N the summer-time, when the sun is bright, 

and noclouds but rounded cumulus un- 

threatening of rain travel the brilliant 

ultramarine sky ; when the trees are in 
their glory of foliage, and the little birds sing 
amongst the branches in the manner prescribed | 
by the psalmist ; when the winds are: soft, and | 
the tired Cockney or cocknified critic has time | 
to feel and enjoy all these things, then is Glou- 
cester as happy a place as may easily be found 
on this blessed earth of ours. It is a town— 
nay, as the inhabitants remind you, a city—and 
it is fresh as the country ; it is, if you care to 
look at it that way, country, but with something 
of the alertness of a town. Yet it is not too 
alert. On the whole, indeed, it is very, very 
sleepy. But the sleep is not the sleep of decay, 
but rather that of reposing health, and as you 
wander through its old-world streets you feel 
that you too are reposing, recuperating, not 
merely settling down to dull bovine stupidity ; 
it is far too interesting for that to be possible. 
The cathedral alone might well occupy you for 
a month, and when it is exhausted, or rather 
when it has exhausted your attention—for one 
might call that noble building well-nigh or quite 
inexhaustiblc—there are houses and houses, and 
streets on streets of such houses, all redolent of 
the ancient world. Of course you must strike 
up an acquaintance with some of the honest 
citizens, and get admittance to some of the old 
houses to realize how very old they are. Not 
that all the actual buildings and material are 
so very old; but the method of structure of 
all the houses built until the early part of this 
century is as old as the oldest building yet 
standing there. Even if you take no historic 
or antiquarian interest in the place, there are 
numberless other interests. It is surrounded 
by many hills: not impudent peaks shooting up 
as though they were fain to ascend the heavens, 
but fine, massy, round-backed undulations of 
the earth, covered with the greenest of green 
grass or equally green trees. You walk a few 
miles out of Gloucester on a sunny morning, 
and climb Robin Hood Hill, and lo! stretch- 
ing before you lies, it would seem, the whole 
country, and in the distance a glimmer, which 
your guide probably tells you is the Bristol 
Channel. You don’t believe him, for of course 
you know your geography and map of England 
well enough to be aware of the fact that the 
Bristol Channel is much wider and more im- 
portant than that. Your guide silently sticks 
to his opinion, so you descend, and perhaps 
visit that home of genteel poverty, Cheltenham, 
which lies about eight miles away, and is attain- 
able, sooner or later, by certain so-called trains 
on the Midland or Great Western Railway. 
Cheltenham itself is not very admirable, for its 
inhabitants, being very poor, and for the most 
part very uneducated, and desirous of impress- 
ing you with their respectability, favour you with 
a lower middle-class version of the British stony 
stare ; and not only favour you with it, but fling 
it after you as you walk the sacred pavement 
with desecrating feet. Wondering why it is 
that one of the prettiest towns in the kingdom 
should be at once so poor, so rude, and so 
proud, you make your way to the outskirts, 
and when you are clear of the town, find your- 
self in a paradise of a sort. What the sort is 
I must leave you to find out for yourself, for I 
see 1 am outrunning my space, and forgetting 
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ARRANGEMENTS AND PROGRAMMES. 


“The arrangements were perfect,” said the 
local press and the London critics who. agreed 
with the local press, and I am one of them. 
That is to say that when you entered the cathe- 
dral and asked a gentleman wearing some kind 
of cockade, and presumably therefore a steward, 
if he would be kind enough to indicate to 
you the direction in which your seat might be 
found, he invariably replied that he was not a 
nave steward, but that that gentleman standing 
“ over there” would gladly do all you required. 
You applied to “that gentleman standing over 
there,” and he generally made the same re- 
mark, and so you were passed from one to 
another until by accident you ultimately found 
yourself staring at the row and the number of 
the row where your ticket declared your seat 
to be. Then you sat down, happy in having 
attained security without the help of a steward. 
These excellent gentlemen mean well — very 
well indeed ; but as they are not accustomed to 
the work, I fancy they must lose themselves in 
their first attempt to take visitors to their seats, 
and so be missing until the concert is over. 
That, at least, is the only explanation I can 
discover of the fact that no nave steward could 
ever be found. Unless my seats are in the 
same place next festival, I think I shall ask to 
be taken to the belfry; there is only one way 
there, and the belfry is not in the nave. ‘The 
platform for the performers was ingenious, and, 
I suppose, the best that could be arranged in 
the circumstances. The organ screen divides 
the building into two parts ; and the level plat- 
form for the orchestra was about eight feet from 
the ground, and rose from the back in steps 
which formed seats for the chorus up to the full 
height of the screen. It was made of new wood, 
and of course naturally suggested a_ political 
platform, by which I mean not a political pro- 
gramme, but the platform at a political meet- 
ing ; and when the clergy entered and sat down 
in front and below it, and one only saw their 
reverend heads, there was no choice but to 
think of the reporters. Occasionally the Dean 
stood up and looked at the players to see, for 
instance, what instrument produced the odd 
but familiar note of the bassoon, and it seemed 
as though he was asking for the last speaker’s 
name. The raw newness of the platform, rather 
oppressive at first, was removed when all the 
boards were covered with musical humanity ; 
and while the grand effect produced by the view 
down the whole length of the church was lost— 
for of course only half the building was used 
in this way, though a large number of people 
sat on the other side of the organ, and heard 
everything but saw nothing—a very neat little 
concert-chamber was thus constructed, 

The programmes were distinctly good. On 
the first day we had a service with sermon in 
the cathedral, and at 1.30 (I think it was 1.30) a 
performance of Ei/ijah. In the evening Mo- 
zart’s Requiem, the only great requiem, and one 
of the greatest masses, in the world, Beethoven’s 
first symphony, and Purcell’s Ze Deum in D 
were given. Next morning Dr. Parry's King 
Saul opened the proceedings at 11.30 (the 
phrase is appropriate, considering the political 
meeting aspect of the cathedral), and at night 
there was a gorgeous concert in the Shire Hall. 
On Thursday morning we had Brahms’ Song of 
Destiny, and Mr. Cowen’s new cantata, and 
Beethoven’s Mass in C. In the evening Mr. 
Lee Williams’ church cantata,\4 Dedication, 
Schiitz’s Lamentatio Davidi, and Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise were sung, andthe whole 
festival concluded with a performance of the 
Messiah on Friday morning. I call this a good 





all about the festival, 





at the Shire Hall wants separate consideration 
and was not nearly so praiseworthy as the other 


portions. Also Mr, Cowen’s cantata turned 
out to be scarcely so great a work as Mozart’ 
Requiem, in spite of the fact that the Requiem 


did not arouse in many critical’ breasts half the 


enthusiasm stirred. by the cantata. Mr. Lee 
Williams’ music is of the sort that may be 
called meritorious. But the fact that. these 
works are not so great as greater works does 
not alter my general statement that the festival 
programme was on the whole an excellent one, 
(If I am overworking that excellent word e,. 
cellent, the merciful reader will, I trust, ‘be 
merciful to me. I heard ‘it so constantly ap. 
plied to everything in connection with the 
festival that -I have fallen into the habit ot 
using it myself, though I confess that the habit 
is zo¢ an excellent one.) New works must be 
given their little chance, and if the programme 
containing such masterpieces as these of Messrs, 
Cowen and Williams is lowered a little by their 
presence, much worse, much more condemnable, ; 
is the programme which gives no chance to 
new works. There only remains now to saya 
few words about ‘the artists. Madame Albani, 
good lady, is, I am greatly afraid, no longer the 
attraction-that she once was. But in Gloucester, 
where things are hardly so advanced as in the 
metropolis, she was billed as the principal 
attraction, though she was engaged for only 
three concerts: Elijah, the Messiah, and the 
Shire Hall concert ; and whatever may have 
occurred at the Messiah, at any rate at Zijah, 
and at the concert, her high notes aroused 
considerable excitement, Next to Madame 
Albani, Mr. Edward Lloyd is, I presume, the | 
oldest favourite, and after Mr. Lloyd follows 
Mr. Ben Davies close, a great favourite, though | 
not at all an old one. Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. Watkin Mills 
and Andrew Black, are all, I believe, known to 
Gloucester. But the best artists of the festival 
—Miss Jessie King, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, and 
Mr. David Bispham— were hardly known to 
Gloucester. Mr. Lee Williams , conducted ; 
Messrs. Sinclair, Blair, and Capener shared the 
organ duties amongst them. Miss Sybil Pall 
ser played the piano at the secular concert 
The principal first violin was Mr. A. Burnet. 
Mr. Riseley conducted his own male voice 
choir from Bristol when that very first-rate 
body sang part-songs between the two parts o 
the Shire Hall concert. And Madame Medora 
Henson, Miss Beatrice Gough, and Miss Frank: | 
lin Higgs took the less important vocal parts. 


FIRST DAY. 


The service at the beginning of the festival 
was, if it be not blasphemous to say 80, Yel! 
good fun. For the Dean of Bristol took off his 
coat (figuratively only, I mean, though I believe 
a clergyman generally takes off his coat before 
putting on his cassock and surplice), and “went 
for” the richer clergy and the whole syste” 
which permits some clergy to be rich while 
others are so miserably poor. 

When it was over we streamed out, presently 
to return for Elijah. Those who expect me” 
give any elaborate account of this are. 
to disappointment. I cannot swear wh 
lute honesty that. I heard the whole of it; # 
so much as I did hear was hy 

rt of the soloists, Madame ly 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black, 3% 
sundry minor persons, and by the chorus. as 
last, indeed, were wonderfully good. After 
got into touch with each other, every ™ 
| was an..improvement. upon. the last;.thé: af 
was free and fresh, the phecing Sa 
the leads were taken up with perlect pl iw! 





| programme, though of course the selection heard 


The audience, I. am informed, was; 
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huge. Apparently those who came to Eiijahk 
thought they had had enough for one day when 
it was over, or else the tremendous shower of 
rain that dropped upon them as they came out 
damped their ardour as well as their clothes. 
Anyhow, the attendance in the evening was 
very much smaller than that in the afternoon, 
though one might expect that such a great work 
as Mozart’s Reguzem, and one so seldom heard, 
would have attracted more listeners than Men- 
delssohn’s everlasting E/ijah, hopelessly vul- 
garised as it is by perpetual ‘repetition of 
selections on every little country church organ. 
But the opposite was’ the case, and there’s an 
end of it. The performance was in some re- 
spects a very good one, in some far from very 
good. One would scarcely credit it, but the 
truth is that the chorus already showed the 
effects of too much singing. Whether they had 
been over-rehearsed I cannot say. Possibly 
not. Perhaps it was only the. strain of the 
morning service followed so quickly by E/ijah, 
and the comic songs they had sung ‘in the in- 
terval in their lodgings. There the thing is, 
however ; the chorus were tired, and Mozart’s 
delicate, passionate music did not receive any- 
thing like fair treatment. ‘The tremendous 
fugue of the Kyrie was muddled in parts ; the 
pianos of the other choruses were frequently— 
reckoning moderately—about ten times too 
loud, and the delicacy of phrasing which had 
been given to E/ijah was entirely missing here. 
Then the soloists were hardly up to their work. 
Miss Williams, Mr. Ben Davies, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills seemed not to understand 
Mozart's music at all. Miss Jessie King, one 
of the finest artists now singing in public, came 
off best. She sang’ admirably throughout, 
and would have done better still had her col- 
leagues supported her-as they should. But 
Miss Anna Williams insisted upon screaming 
her high notes, and Mr. Watkin Mills sang 
through his part exactly as he might sing through 
oe of Dr. Bridge’s|anthems, The magni- 
ficent solo, “Tuba mirum, spargens sonum,” 
made no effect whatever. Neither did the 
quartet portion of that number, mainly on 
account of that trick of Miss Williams to which 
1 have referred. Some of ‘Mr. Ben Davies’ 
singing was good, considered as vocalization, 
but as an interpretation of Mozart’s music it 
could not be considered ‘a success, for to inter- 
pret what you do not understand might well 
baffle an even greater artist than Mr. Davies. 
At the same time the tone of his voice is so 
singularly beautiful, he phrased with such ex- 
\eme care, and altogether did his best with 
such conscientiousness, that next to Miss Jessie 
King he gave the greatest amount of pleasure. 
But the whole performance put one’s teeth on 
edge. To use another simile, it was like looking 
at'Mozart’s music with spectacles that would 
hot quite focus it; the whole thing was blurred, 
fury, “off” The rendering of Beethoven’s 
first symphony was very much more ‘satisfac- 
‘ory. Of course it was completely out of place 
i such a programme, and indeed in ‘such a 
Place, for it is by no means one'of the greatest 
works, and lacks the high solemnity that alone 
Sanctions the inclusion’ of concert-music in the 
Programme of a church performance. Perhaps 
Z Position, between the tragic music of ‘the 
— and the naively beautiful music of 
ae Te Deum, was not in its favour ; and 
wit to one or another cause it did not ‘move 
= v9 Spite of the admirable playing. Purcell’s 
DER oo did not get nearly so good a rendering. 
hinge it will be remembered, lately: “ dis- 
vid that Dr. Boyce had tampered with this 
al » and that the edition’ published by Novello 

4 complete fraud—not that this reflects any 


know the tricks Dr. Boyce had been up to. 
The “discovery” was important, if not new. 
New it certainly was not. Every one worth 
considering has been aware of the fact for the 
last hundred years at least, and even the emi- 
nent Mr. Cummings mentioned it in his extra- 
ordinary “Life of Purcell,” published’ nearly 
twenty years ago. However, Dr. ' Bridge’s dis- 
covery has had this good effect, that Messrs. 
Novello have issued a reliable edition of the 
work, only marred in a great many places by 
Dr. Bridge’s expression marks, which are inade- 
quately described by the word idiotic. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Lee Williams followed these 
marks, but I am glad to say that the soloists, 
Miss Jessie King and Mr. Watkin Mills, did not 
avail themselves of Dr. Bridge’s condescending 
permission to omit parts of certain of the most 
beautiful phrases. The solo parts were very 
finely sung. Even Mr, Watkin Mills sang with 
a degree of artistic taste that rather surprised 
me. The chorus, however, did not do at all well. 
Their tone had no resonance, no freshness, and 
then, in addition to that, Mr. Williams treated 
the most lovely phrases in the world as though 
they were Handel phrases, which they are not. 
Handel trusts more than anything else to great 
masses of sound; the themes of his ‘choruses 
are suited for contrapuntal treatment, and are 
not each and every one of them expressive 
melodies. That is- precisely what Purcell’s 
themes are, and the reader can imagine how 
they suffered. Technically the performance was 
not bad. The leads were taken up smartly, 
there’ was no flat’ singing, the ¢empz were 
correct and steady; but all these things went 
for nothing when one felt that every other 
phrase was being massacred, that most of the 
effects were being missed, that what the 
audience who knew not their Purcell heard 
was not Purcell, but Purcell plus something 
that should not be there, and minus a great 
deal that should be there. 


SECOND DAY. 
Next morning we had Dr. Parry’s King Saul 
in the cathedral, and I regret that I am not in 
a position to say much about that beautiful work 
without being found out. However, my absence 
would not be much missed, for as Dr. Parry 
comes of an old Gloucester family, and is an 
eminently respectable person, not like your 
ordinary musician, always up to some mischief, 
all the other respectable Gloucester families 
thought it their bounden duty to come in to the 
performance. The affair was not over till four 
or thereabouts, and by eight o’clock we had to 
be back in the Shire Hall for the only secular 
concert of the festival. It was, I am bound to 
say, comically provincial. Not that I have any 
of that scorn of the provinces which stamps the 
worst of all provincials, the Cockney provincial. 
On the contrary, I gladly recognise the fact 
that London could learn a great deal from the 
provinces. But nothing can be learned from 
such concerts as this, London went through it 
all.fifty years ago. The orchestra gave a fairly 


overture, and Mrs. Katherine Fisk sang with 
genuine feeling and showed herself an artist in 
Beethoven’s “Creation’s Hymn,” and 
Summer Night,” by the late Goring Thomas. 
But that second song was rather alarming on the 
precremme of a concert which was supposed to 
quite as “ high-class ” as, say, a Richter or a 
Mottl concert. Mr. Ben Davies sang with fine- 
ness of vocal feeling in “ Waft her, angels,” and 
énly once or twice showed a tendency to linger 
longer on the high note than he would if he were 
on a London form. Then came the 
vincialism. I, believe that something of Miss 
Ellicott’s was once produced at the Crystal 
Palace, and cannot help accounting for it this 
way. Miss Ellicott is daughter of the Bishop of 


good performance of Beethoven’s Prometheus | . 


ee 


that Dr. Parry, as a “scion of an old Gloucester 
family,” will be familiar, if not friendly. The 
Bishop of Gloucester speaks to Dr. Parry about 
having his charming daughter’s work played at 
the Palace, and Dr. Parry speaks to Sir George 
Grove, and Sir George Grove puts it on without 
any further intermediation, for he is one of the 
Palace lords, After all, this round-about 
business may have been unnecessary and pro- 
bably never occurred, for probably Mr. Manns 
is too good a Protestant to refuse a bishop a 
favour ; and I only run through it to delicately 
hint at my private opinion of the piece of Miss 
Ellicott’s, a Fantasia for piano and orchestra, 
which was given at this concert; but as for 
speaking out more plainly, wild horses could not 
compel me to do it, for I am told that no more 
delightful person than Miss Ellicott dwells on 
this earth. I need only say that Miss Sybil 
Palliser did her best with the piano part, and 
the orchestra with their parts, Then we had 
Madame Medora Henson in Elizabeth’s Greet- 
ing to the Hall of Song from Zannhauser, and 
alter that Mr. Watkin Mills growled his way 
with energy through “She. alone charmeth my 
sadness,” an intensely silly song which many 
people pretend to like because it is Gounod’s. 
More provincialism followed. Madame Albani 
favoured us with a strictly old-fashioned Italian- 
opera version of the “Softly sighs” scena from 
Der Freischutz. She hung on to the high notes 
for more seconds than I would like to stay 
under water, without appearing in the least 
exhausted. Asan artistic rendering of the scena 
it was not particularly striking, but the _ 
notes pleased the audience, and they wildly 
applauded as,Madame Albani ran off with the 
prettylittle girlish skip with which the oldest of 
us have been familiar for so many years. 

The orchestral playmg of Grieg’s Sigurd Jor- 
salfar suite, following immediately on this, was 
a great compensation ; and still more so was the 
magnificent singing of Mr. Riseley’s famous male- 
voice choir from Bristol. Nothing equal to this 
can be heard in London, though it is well worth 
the hearing ; and the fact that London can pro- 
duce nothing so good is as much a sign of the 
provinces’ superiority over London as the fact 
that part-songs so old-fashioned as those Mr. 
Riseley’s choir sang can be heard in Gloucester 
and Bristol is a proof that in some respects Glou- 
cester and Bristol have something to learn from 
London. Perhaps the difficulty is a scarcity of 
good works for male choirs ; but surely Germany 
can supply some. 

THIRD DAY. 

Next morning we had a fine performance of 
Brahms’ Song of Destiny, the noblest work ever 
conceived by that composer, and an equally 
fine performance of an infinitely inferior work, 
Mr. Cowen’s 7ransfiguration. Concerning this 
I will say nothing just now, as I hope to do a 
complete analysis of it at some future time ; but, 
in justice to the artists who sang in it—Mr. 
Bispham, Miss Hilda Wilson, Madame Medora 
Henson, and Mr. Edward Lloyd—I must remark 
that they all, and especially Mr. Bispham, did 
their work magnificently. After 7Ze Trans- 
figuration, Mr. G. R. Sinclair played methodic- 
ally through Mr. C. H. Lloyd’s organ concerto 
in-F minor, a distinctly able work, rather lack- 
ing in the breath of liveliness. And the render- 
ing of the Mass in C (Beethoven’s, of course) 
which followed that was not at all a bad one, 
though the chorus, which had been showing 
more and more marked signs of being tired, 
seemed now approaching the last stages of 


exhaustion. 
LAST DAY. 


I am now near the end of my rather discursive 
account of the festival. For it is surely not 


“A | expected of me to go down to Gloucester to hear 


the Messiah for the hundredth time! If it were 
done as Dr. Mann did it at Cambridge a year 
or two ago, I would gladly attend any number 
of performances of it ; but as for the old Mozart 
disarrangement—well, no, thank you! I can 
hear it better done in London whenever I want 
to. Nor shall I report the service which con- 
cluded the festival, for an obvious reason. | 
shall merely wind up by saying that a festival is 
to me, after, my Gloucester experience, a good 
deal of a bore, and not nearly so much of an 
artistic affair as I had supposed. It is, in a 
word, ruined by its connection with oe 








it‘upon Messrs. Novello, who did not 
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Gloucester, with whom I am bound to assume 


this word is my last one. J. F. 
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all eccentricities instead of letting him foster 
'them. A woman who is an artist requires 
|a husband to keep her in order. And now 
9 ‘comes the point: Should professional women 

M arr oY Ariat ? | marry? 1 ae “No,” ict na can give up 
| their profession and use their talent for charity. 

| It has been proved, and indeed common sense 
cron Eby) | teaches us, that where the mother is constantly 
NE of our leading papers has brought | away, no happy home can be made for the 
Q up the subject of “The Age of Love,” children. Brought up by strangers, their idea 
a question which, it seems to me, no (of home life is not what it should be. I know 

Love comes at all times, and to | I am here putting my hand into a wasps’ nest, 
all sorts and conditions of men, aye, and women | yet I cannot alter my opinion. A mother’s 
too. To some whilst they are still young, to | place is—a¢ home. She cannot watch too care- 
others after they have got half through their fully over her children, and her love for them, 
‘lives. And yet love remains a/qways the same. | and theirs for her, is worth a million times 


By MARIE WURM. 








Not alone the poets, but the painters, the | more than all the applause and success the 
musicians—all have written and sung and | world can give. 


painted their ideas of love, at all times, at all | 
ages. And thinking of this has brought thoughts | sent away at a tender age from their home, be 
to my mind of how few artists—musicians | they ever so gifted. 
especially—though sensitive to an exceptional | that nourishes the most flourishingly. . Artists 
degree, have been happy in their choice of | are very often selfish, they are eaten up by their 


mates, 

Capable of intense feeling, it is yet curious to 
note what extraordinary and seemingly uninter- 
esting mortals some of our greatest men were, 
and are, wedded to. 

I have known artists, painters, who, though 
painting the most divine forms of nature, living 
in luxury or poverty, with every artistic develop- 
ment in them, fall in love and wed not only 
rplain-looking women, but actually such as had 
‘nothing refined or artistic even in their feelings. 
I have known musicians who married women 
who were,not a bit talented in anything, and 
yet they lived happily. 

But I have also known cases where two 
artists—two pianists, or a violinist and singer, 
or ’cellist and pianist, or ’cellist and violinist— 
married each other, and in each case nothing 
but unhappiness resulted. 

It is indeed most rarely that two musicians 
agree for any length of time ; without mention- 
ing names, there are many well-known instances 
of this, however fervent their love may have 
been at times. I never hold with dragging an 
artist’s private life into newspaper publicity ; 
but, for all that, an artist’s life is not his own, 
and he must submit to open criticism. 

Love came to Liszt in a way which was not to 
‘be followed by honourable marriage. In this 
case it was “The man who did.” One of the 
offsprings of his reunion with his lady-love 
married Hans von Bilow. After several 
years of marriage the lady forsakes von Biilow 
for her love of Richard Wagner, “and they all 
lived happily after ””—at least for a while. Both 
von Bilow and Wagner are no more, and far 
be it from me to criticise their actions. 

There are, however, instances of happy mar- 
riages between two musicians. Take Madame 
Schumann (Clara Wieck and Robert Schumann), 
To this very day no more honest devotion can 
be found to the memory of a dear departed 
than that of Madame Schumann to her husband. 

But Aappy instances are an exception rather 
than a rule, and why? Because artists are 
“ peculiarly and wonderfully ” constructed, 
They each are full of their own merits and 
talents. They each want to be admired 
separately, they are more sensible and more 
given to losing their temper than ordinary 
mortals. Therefore each individual artist re- 
quires some one who understands his or her 
peculiarities and—doesn’t mind them. 

I know several cases—in fact almost all I 
have come across—where one of the couple is 
not an artist, and these marriages prove by far 
the happiest. s 

A sensitive, highly overstrung genius requires 
a sensible, every-day woman who will suppress 


I am also not in favour of children being 


It is the home atmosphere 


own talents, and I firmly believe that many a 
child of clever parents has had its own talent 
| drowned because the parents did not take the 
| trouble to cultivate it properly. 

| Of all arts music is the one in which married 
life brings less happiness than in others. It is 
not to our credit to find that amongst musicians 
there are to be found more “free and easy 
ways ” than in any other profession. 

I once came across a half-amusing article 
entitled: An Artist's Marriage, by Alphonse 
Daudet. (1 give it here in my English trans- 
lation.) 

THE WIFE SPEAKS : 

“Why ever is he again socross? What have 
I done to him? God knows I have honestly 
tried to make him happy. I have even sacri- 
ficed myself, but all for nothing! I really do 
not understand him any more. Of course this 
I must confess, had I married instead of a poet 





a barrister —no, I have expressed myself 
wrongly. Naturally I would have liked it 
better, had my Alfred been a barrister, a 
merchant, a man with a serious occupation, 
instead of being a poet; but, good God, we 
loved each other so much, he was so good to 
me; who would have guessed all this? Of 
course he always had been rather erratic, but 
he did have good manners, and also a little 
money, so that I held up the hope that when 
we were once married he would try and look 
out for some occupation and become a useful 
member of society. Not a bit of it. 

“What does his study look like? A collection 
of old, smoked pictures, dusty statues, books, 
papers, broken bits of things, smoking utensils, 
single cups without saucers, and Heaven pre- 
serve me of such a muddle! And can one put 
any reason into him? Now I truly see what 
was meant when I was. being warned often 
enough. ‘An artist must always be a little 
cracked —’ God forgive me the sin ! 

“ And then his friends ! badly shaved, sloven- 
ly dressed, clump-soled boots stamping on my 
carpets and filling my white curtains with their 
everlasting tobacco fume, and coming ten times 
to lunch without having been. asked ;_ well, 
thank heavens, we are happily rid of these 
fellows ! 

“And then the continual writing, sometimes 
poetry, then plays, as if there wasn’t enough 
rhyming and un-rhyming stuff in the world! 
And with it the continual walking about in the 
room and fault-finding, if possible at night- 
time. . . . Is it under these circumstances 
to be wondered at, that I don’t care to go to 
theatres, concerts and parties in Alfred’s com- 











it. Before, when we were engaged, his poems 
were more sensible, Then there was more about 
love and dove, heart and part, or something of 
the sort, orie could at least imagine something of 
the sort. But now! If I don’t know what in 
the world to say to it all, and yet have to say 
something, my remarks seem just calculated 
to be the very ones to put him out. 

“One single volume in one whole year! [f 
that volume were at least sold much—bui so, , , 
My girl friends were of the opinion that our 
unhappiness was nothing but the consequence 
of the idleness and the erratic way of a man 
who has nothing todo. Good. I got hold of 
his papers, I wrote for him, and moved Heaven 
and earth to get him a small position in the 
House of Commons. At last this appointment 
came! I wanted to surprise him—hastened to 
his room. Do you know what he says? He 
will never forgive me for this, tears up. the 
paper in little bits, and throws it at my feet! 
Is it to be believed? No, itis just unbear- 
able. . . !” 

THE HUSBAND SPEAKS : 

“T had thought it out so lonely in my mind. 
I did not want a wife, out of a big city, one with 
great pretensions, and the emancipation of the 
women who live in big towns ... . She 
should owe everything to me! What joy, to 
train the innocent mind to all that is beautiful, 
to feed this young impressionable. soul (which 
was like a sheet of white paper) with my enthu- 
siasm, to breathe life and soul into this statue. 
Her beautiful profile reminded me in fact very 
often of a statue, her thoughful eye seemed to 
anticipate my ideas and plans in advance, 

“© God—what a disappointment! I had 
wished it so tenderly to make a real wife out of 
her, the wife of a poet, an artist—but no! She 
does not in the least understand me. Of what 
use is it to read to her of the great poets, to 
choose the highest, the most impressionable 
for her. One day, I remember it quite well, for 
I was reading Zasso to her, she thought she was 
saying something very clever, when I asked her 
how she liked the work, she answered, Wouldn't 
I read her something ‘more serious’! | tried 
to explain to her that there was nothing more 
holy, and, therefore nothing in the world more 
serious than poetry, which really was to life of 
the greatest value. Her lovely mouth shaped ' 
itself instantly into an insignificant smile, her 
very look seemed. like the pity of a mor 
cultured soul. It was just as if a child ora 
lunatic had spoken to her. 

“ Before we were married I thought she was 
musical. It seemed to me as if she really 
understood the pieces she played. It was only 
a painfully studied inculcate way of leaming 
notes! We had hardly been married when she 
locked the piano. She said music seemed for 
her, for a married woman, a far too little serous 
occupation. 

“ How she drove away my friends, how cut 
ningly ! cleverly! It was my only happiness, 
the conversation with the true old fellow 
unaffected, sparkling, perhaps a_ little loud, bt 
always within the boundary of genius’ * 
haviour. After she had deprived me of 0) 
friends, hers held their entry in full force For 
myself, I should not care to be in such 
company. 

“« Money earning !? this is the catchword, 
which such monsters have an ear and @ 00 
prehension. We have 15,000 francs revel 
together! It seems to me that one could liv 
with that without troubling from one day © 
other:! She can’t. Saving, earning, rem 
money speculation is her continual verse. 
more she annoys me with these $' 
the more I lose the taste for work. 





pany? . . . When he recites me some of 
his poetry, | don’t understand a single word of 


she comes to my writing table. ‘ Not more that 
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this since yesterday?’ she asks mockingly, 
looking indifferently at my written pages. It 
ig to die of—I feel ashamed for my own and 











of 

of her sake. 

in «| don’t earn enough! This explains the 

ay idiotic step she took the other day behind my 

ed back. To ask employment for me’of.a member 
of Parliament about whom I had’ written a 

If satirical ode—no—-to deg it of him! Oh, oh... 

on “As far as this it has come between us! 

ur Married, near each other, and yet parted 

ace through endless misunderstandings ; every 

an attempt at a reconciliation or approach, and 

_ of equalization of our oppositions to be discerned 

ven beforehand as impossible—oh, it is terrible, 

the terrible !” 

ent 

| to 

He eo e 

»  “Unfimited 

eet | 

: DecRnique.” 

ec hig ue. 

‘ A NIGHTMARE. 

ind. 

with 20e 

‘the EN hours hard! Ten hours of Chopin’s 

She B minor Sonata and Tausig’s “ Tiag- 

y, to liche,” and now, somewhat prostrated, 

tiful, with feet encased in impossible German 

hich slippers and propped against a still more im- 

athu- possible German stove, in the vain endeavour to 

atue. extract some warmth from it, I fall to musing. 

very Ever since I can remember I had been told 

ad to that Germany was the Ultima Thule for the 
piano student, and although I had no faith in 

had the prescription, still, arguing that I could at 

put of least buy the reputation of having studied on 

She the Continent, I found myself some six months 

what since enrolled as a studént at one of the most 

ots, to famous German conservatoriums. I had had 

able the good fortune to meet almost immediately 

ll, for some of the most distinguished of my ‘fellow- 

ye Was students, although their qualifications for being 

od her so considered seemed to me rather curious. 

ulda't As in a dream I recall especially three lank 

tried Germans with lustreless hair a foot long. 


, more One, a consumptive-looking youth, with a 
diffident chin, was introduced to me as being 







life of capable of playing more notes to the minute 
haped than any other “Con” student. This reason 
je, her for pre-eminence created in me a foolish desire 
, more to smile, but I nevertheless ventured to inquire 
id. or a as to the special qualifications of the other two. 

One, I learnt, was capable of. playing louder 
he was than any of his fellow-students, and the other 
_ really never by any means played a false note. I was 
as only informed that Rosenthal was the greatest 
earning Pianist of the day, and that D’Albert was in 
hen she their estimation the next greatest. On my 
ped for Venturing to timidly mention that Paderewski, 
serious ‘0 my poor thinking, played rather well, I was 

assured that “ Paderewski was a fraud.” Their 
ow cui teacher, who had never heard Paderewski, had 
ppiness told them that he actually took three minutes 
sllows— ‘o play Chopin’s great C minor Etude, that the 
oud, but correct given metronome time was two and a 
ys'5, Oe talf minutes, but that he of the diffident chin 
of my was actually capable of playing it in one 
ce For minute and three-quarters. Moreover, Pade- 
insipid — could not be considered a pianist of the 

"st rank, ashe had not yét played in Germany ; 
yord, {0 and as to his being thought a great pianist in 
a colle Pa and America, it was conclusive proof 
en Pe he could not play at all, and that he was 
ld onsequence afraid to appear before a critical 
ay 0 an audience, Musingly.I recall how that 
oe o emer. begat the technical fever in 
ee oa pi w I learnt that their one sole aim and 
id ae abi was to play a concerto (always too diffi- 
aap * a their conservatorium orchestra, and 
ore tend one had practised Sckumann’s A 
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minor for nearly three years, and tallies | they use Siegfried’s Horn-motive as a door- 


Beethoven’s. first for fourteen months, and then 
found that his fingers ran away with him ; that | 
they studied about five pieces in three years, | 
and that the rest of the pianoforte literature 
was a sealed book to them.» I learnt'that their 
gods were Hummel, Moscheles,. Mendelssohn, | 
and Co.; that Liszt and Rubinstein could not 
compose, and only wrote orchestral music for 
the piano; that their teacher was a violent 
anti-Wagnerian, and boasted that he had never 
heard a Wagner opera in his life and never | 
intended to ; and that of the modern composers | 
Brahms alone was considered worthy of the | 


| 


peerless fingers of the students of the G——1| 
conservatorium. How well I recall that con- | 
versation, to me necessarily washed down with | 
liberal potations of Miinchener Hof Braii. 
What wonder that I succumbed to the vain- 
glory and the beer—I, who had never heard 
any great artists, only those of a lesser rank, 
such as Patti, Trebelli, Paderewski, or De 
Reske ? 

That night gave birth toa great resolve: I 
would acquire such a technique that Rosen- 
thal’s greatest feats should be but as the 
infant stammerings of a child in comparison. 

For three months I strove and struggled. I 
took Czerny in six-hour portions; I thwacked 
Herz; I pounded Kullak’s “Octaves” daily ; 
I pulverised Moscheles; and I took Hummel 
in homceopathic doses. My touch grew hard, 
and my fingers more bonily flexible. Alas! 
Rosenthal was as far off as ever. Not yet 
could I manage the Chopin Etude in one 
minute and three-quarters ; not yet could I do 
Rosenthal’s perversion of Chopin’s D? valse. 
I grew desperate; I thought of Schumann 
and his mechanical contrivance. Liebe Gott! 
Eureka! Donnerwetter! An idea! For 
six weeks I attended no lessons. I pored 
over my problem by night and by day. My 
idea, my machine, approached completion. At 
last! It worked! Joy! I wound it up with 
my watch at night. I put my fingers feverishly 
in the sockets and slept—-yes, I slept—slept 
practising Chopin’s study in sixths. The next 
night I did ten hours of Czerny, Moscheles, 
and Co., divided into equal portions. No 
longer was my brain paralysed by doses of 
factory-made (any length cut to order) music. 
By day I played my beloved Chopin and Liszt ; 
by night the pianoforte school of Czerny had 
it out of my brainless fingers. My technical 
progress was astounding. I became the best 
student in the conservatorium. I practised 
twenty-four hours a day—I would I could have 
done twenty-five—when, alas ! a friend of mine 
was taken ill. I went to see him. Paderewski 
came that way, and I was induced to go and hear 
him play again. With the first notes I felt I 
was saved. I took a month at the seaside, and 
withdrew my name from the G——I conserva- 
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opencr when they have forgotten their latch- 
key. Could one go farther ? H. O. 








Qossini’s Wisit to 
eethoven. 


— 0 Soe 


HE painter Chenavard, who lately died 
in Paris, related to one of his friends 
an account which he had heard from 
Rossini himself of the latter’s visit to 

Beethoven. Rossini had not much affection 

for Beethoven or his style; he preferred 

Mozart. Yet when he was in Vienna, in 1822, 

he felt it his duty to call upon him, and re- 

quested Salieri, the author of Zhe Danaids, to 
communicate his intention to Beethoven, He 

did not seem overjoyed at the prospect. This 

is explicable enough. Beethoven was then 

fifty-one years old, ‘and ‘had produced his 
greatest work : he still encountered opposition ; 
his poverty embittered him ; his deafness made 
him misanthropic’; the success which Rossini’s 

Zelmira had attained in Vienna annoyed 

him. He felt no jealousy or envy, of course, 

towards the young Italian, but had a sad feeling 
that justice had not been done to himself. Yet 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to receive 

Rossini, and consequently the latter some days 

later appeared in company with Salieri at 

Beethoven’s dwelling. 

“Tt was small and dirty,” said Rossini, 

‘‘ marked with disorder and poverty. The sight 

of this unmistakable misery brought a lump into 

my throat. ‘ My dear Gioachino,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘open your eyes. You are in the house of 

a man.who has unqlestionably more genius 

than you ever will have, and he lives in poverty 

like this? Learn modesty, Gioachino !’ Enter- 

ing the room where Beethoven was, I saw a 

short man with a red face, restless expression, 

and dull look, who rose and came toward us 
without saying a’ word. I knew his infirmity, 
and so shouted as loud as I could into his ear, 

‘Master, I am come to salute in your person 

the successor’of the greatest musician who has 

yet lived, Mozart.’ Beethoven stared at me, and, 
apparently to give a pin-prick to Salieri and 
thus punish him for bringing me, he thundered 
out suddenly, with an appalling voice, ‘ What! 
you call yourself an admirer of Mozart and 
come here in company of the man who poisoned 
him?’ Salieri was in a state of tefrible con- 
sternation, and I, who did not then know that 

Salieri had been accused of such a crime, took 

my countryman by the arm—for I thought 

Beethoven had suddenly become insane—and 





torium. ‘How deeply I must have sunk to have 
played Chopin’s Polonaise Fantasie through 
with the set metronome ! 

And now, dear reader, should you think from 
this that the Germans are not so much more | 
musical than the English as they are painted, 
I must disillusion you. I have seen Germans 
sit out patiently performances of classic music 
and opera so execrably done that they would in 
England have called forth vigorous protests in 
the shape of eggs and other vegetables of doubt- 
ful freshness ; such can only be explained by 
the German’s superior musical organization. 
More, I have even heard German children of 
a very small type cry in suspiciously Wagnerian | 
motives with almost as passionate an emphasis | 
and a disregard of intonation as the average | 
German operatic vocalist. What! Germany | 
not more musical than England? “Bah! Why, | 


| 











was drawing him from the room, when I heard 
him ‘say, ‘Master, do you believe these re- 
ports?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied Beethoven, burst- 
ing into a malicious laugh. Salieri turned to 
me and said, * Rossini, what do you say? Do 
I look like a man who has poisoned a fellow- 
creature?’ He looked so miserable that I 
could not refrain from saying, ‘If you think 
your looks alone are to defend you, you have a 
very bad lawyer!’ I then tried to enliven the 
interview with some jesting remarks, but in 
vain. Salieri could not recover himself, and 
Beethoven after a few brief remarks relapsed 
into profound silence. There was nothing left 
for us but to go.” 








Miss Hore TEemrve, the popular song-writer, and 
M. Messager, the composer of Miretfe, have got 
married after all. 
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By FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES. 
—_—!0;— 


F Australia has been somewhat slow in 
taking her rightful position in the world of 
literature and art, the same may be said 
of any country still in its youth. If the 

beginning of the last decade failed to witness 
the production of anything by which Australia | 
might lay claim to having added to the art of | 
the world, the same cannot be said of its close. | 
In many a delightful novel has Rolf Boldre- 
wood shown us that our Australian colonies are 
not entirely devoid of the romance of history ; 
Madame Melba has proved to us that the home 
of the emu and the “flame tree” is not the 
land of songless birds it is popularly supposed 
to be ; while to Sir William Robinson belongs 
the honour of being the author of Predatoros, 
the first native opera ever produced in Aus- 
tralia. 

This latter work, the first performance of 
which took place at the Princess Theatre, 
Melbourne, last November, is replete with 
melodious numbers and redolent of musicianly 
scoring, and has, in no small degree, added to 
Sir William's fame as a composer. 

During a_ distinguished career in Her 
Majesty’s service the present Governor of 
Western Australia has occupied his spare 
moments by the composition of many beautiful | 


songs, which have become popular, not only in | 








| on the verandah. 
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Sir William is tall, slight, and clean-shaven, 
and by no means looks his age. Music has 
always been his passion, and to converse on his 
favourite topic is to him a pleasure. At a very 
early age he began to write four-part harmony 
(vocal) and simple pieces for the piano, and in 
this way taught himself almost all he knows of 
harmony, counterpoint, etc. What, however, 
was the name of his first composition has long 
since faded from his memory. 

“For some time,” said his Excellency, “I 
studied in Brussels under one of the professors 
of the Conservatoire of which Fétis was head. 
I think it was there that the ambition to write 
correctly, and to make, if I could, some name 
as a composer, first possessed me. Shortly 
after that a music publisher living near the 
British Museum, Jewell by name, accepted 
some of my earlier songs and published them 
under the om de plume of ‘Owen Hope.’ 
Whether they were successful or not I cannot 
tell you ; I fancy that Jewell did a good country 
business among schools and professors, but I 
sold ,him the copyrights for trifling sums, and, 
as I went to the Colonies shortly after that, I 
heard no more of those pieces.” 

Sir William’s method of ,composing varies. 
Sometimes he composes at the piano, some- 
times at the desk, occasionally during a stroll 


“TI have no objection to composing at the 
piano if a better result can thereby be obtained, 
but I am certain that all difficulties must be 
thought out in the ‘silence of the night,’ so to 
speak, and that an awkward corner will seldom 
be turned by hammering the difficulty out at 
the key-board. 

“There is no reason why the man who, 


the colonies and at home, but throughout all | what is called, writes at the piano, should not 
English-speaking countries, and it is hoped that | be favoured with just as charming and original 


the first instance they are paid for printing a 
song, it is only natural that their interest jn its 
sale should quickly evaporate. Besides, pub- 
lishers know the tastes of the musical public 
better, perhaps, than many a composer ; and if 
a composition be attractive, it will not have 
to be ‘hawked’ long before being accepted, 
Then, again, publishers vary. Of course they 
do. I have been well treated and badly treated, 
but the majority of publishers are honourable 
men, in whose hands authors are practically safe. 
It must be remembered that they run great 
risks, for it is impossible to tell beforehand 
whether a new composition will ‘catch on’ 
with the public or fall flat. It is easy enough 
to write a difficult song, the difficulty is to 
write an easy song that is, at the same time, 
fresh and effective ; and easy, or comparatively 
easy, it must be, if the sale is to be counted by 
tens or hundreds of thousands. Sullivan, Cowen, 
Tosti, and many others are past masters in this 
art. Well, they have proved that in the hands 
of a musician a simple subject may come 
straight from the heart of the composer and go 
straight to that of the public, while the pedantic 
and elaborate production of some lesser light 
without any soul in it lies strangled at its birth. 

“There is one custom which I think a very 
bad one, from an artistic point of view, and that 
is the printing of songs in all sorts of keys, for 
all sorts of voices, so as to bring about a larger 
sale. A song written for contralto, for instance, 
with effects for contralto voice, cannot possibly 
be made equally effective for soprano or tenor 
also; and so, in the same way, passages in 
which a soprano might revel would be quite 
unsuited to a contralto, even if it should be pos- 
sible to bring the song, as a whole, within the 
range of a contralto voice. The golden rule 
should be to consider the range and quality of 





before the close of the coming season London | thoughts as he who writes at his desk. The 
audiences may have an opportunity of judging | ¢hougA¢ must be there to start with, if any good 
of the merits of his more ambitious work, Pre- | work is to be done ; but, given this, there seems 
datoros, for themselves. | no reason why the musician who communicates 
Sir William Robinson was born in 1832, and | his idea to the key-board in the first instance, 
entered the colonial service when twenty-three | should be any less worthy of attention than he 
years of age. For a period of five years he! who communicates it first to a sheet of paper. 
acted as private secretary to his brother, Sir Of course when you come to orchestral writing, 
Hercules Robinson, in the Government of St. | these observations will not apply. A locked 
Kitts and Hong-Kong, and during the follow- door and a sheet of score paper are then the 
ing four years held various colonial ap- | stock-in-trade required.” 
pointments, when he was rewarded with the! Sir William Robinson, like every other popu- 
Governorship of Western Australia. In Au- lar composer, has occasionally been obliged to 
gust, 1877, he was made Governor of the Straits write to order ; this mode of composition, how- 
Settlements, an appointment which he held ever, does not meet with his approval. 
until January 23, 1880, when he again became, “J cannot believe in the possibility of really 
Governor of Western Australia. Three years | good work being done in this way. I should 
later he was transferred to South Australia, | say in nearly all cases the necessity to complete 
administered the government of Victoria, 1889, the task within a given time would tend to para- 
and in May of the following year returned once lyse thought, and would certainly not improve 
again to Western Australia and assumed the | either the quantity or quality of the composition. 
administration of the government, October 20,| There may be men of lethargic disposition, but 
1890. Such is briefly Sir William Robinson’s full of musical ideas, who would be stimulated 
career as a diplomat. As, however, our con- | by the necessity to finish their work within a 
versation referred to music alone, official given time, but for myself I cannot understand 
matters being strictly tabooed, we will not it ; and, moreover, if you turn out and dispose of 
apologise for its meagreness. | your work too quickly, what about revision and 
Perth, the capital of Western Australia, is| the little finishing touches that are so valuable 
pleasantly situated on the north bank of the as afterthoughts ?” 
Swan River, a few miles above Freemantle.| “What is the most advantageous way of 
The appearance of the city, when approached | publishing ?” 
from this town by road, is very striking, Perth “ Well, as far as the composer is concerned, 
Water, two miles in length and about half as | I should say that the most advantageous way is 
broad, washing the base of the slope on which to sell the copyright and retain an interest by way 
the capital is built. The railway passes through | of royalty in the song, or whatever the composi- 
the very heart of the city, the first stone of the tion may be. Unless the publisher has a sub- 
handsome station having been laid by Lady stantial share in the profits, he takes, as a rule, 
Robinson on May 10, 1880. | but little interest in the work ; and, so far as my 


The public buildings are large-and imposing, limited experience goes, I should say that it is 
in many cases the work of the convicts, and a bad speculation for any composer to attempt 
“Government House” compares very favour- to publish on his own account. 
ably with other official residences. 


The reason is 
‘obvious. Publishers are but human, and if in| 


voice for which you are writing, and then to 
discourage the publication of the song in any 
| save the original key.” 

| As to his new opera Sir William said little. 

| The first thing that occurs to me to remark 
upon it is the curious similarity in the subject 
of Mr. Hart’s libretto with that of the Chieflain 
recently produced at the Savoy. The resem- 
blance is purely accidental, as you will under- 
stand when I tell you that my opera was 
produced at the Princess Theatre, Melbourne, 
on November 21 last, or several weeks be 
fore the Chieftain appeared at the Savoy. 4s 
to the music, I do not think it would be de- 
sirable that I should say anything about it jus 
now. The criticisms which have appeared ia 
the press are public property, though, perhaps, 
I may be pardoned if I add to them the follow- 
ing note which I had from Léon Caron, the 
talented conductor at the Princess Theatre, ' 
reply to one which I wrote to him after the first 
performance. 

“+1 am very much gratified, indeed,’ M. Cara 
writes, ‘to think that I have been of some 
assistance inthe first production of your charm 
ing opera, and I shall endeavour to bring 
a more perfect standard at its next performan 
It has been for me a pleasure and an honou'® 
have the first opera ever produced in Australi 
(a work musicianly written and full of sr 
and merit) entrusted to my care, and! only hop 
that I have fully deserved your generous ¢” 
gium.’” ; 
Mr. Francis Hart, the. librettist, who §* 
Western Australian journalist, has fu ‘ 
book, which is, in many respects, as 
the score. From the opening chorus We 
that Predatoros, an aristocratic villain, 
head of a ruffianly, but eminently coum 
band of brigands, who inhabit a moun™ | 








region and earn their. livelihood by 
English tourists. At the close of this 
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tory chorus a family party, consisting of Mr. 
and Mrs. Potts with their son and daughter, is 

rceived coming up the mountain path. Asa 
natural consequence they immediately fall prey 
to the brigands, who ina stern but gentlemanly 
manner proceed to deprive them of their money 
and jewellery. Miss Angelina Potts, who is 
extremely beautiful, is recognised by: Predatoros 
‘they have met before in Paris during one of 
the brief holidays in which the robber chief has 
been fain to indulge), and the pair fall hopelessly 
inlove. We then learn that Predatoros was not 
born to be a brigand captain, but is in reality 
a Greek prince, who, owing to the hardness of 
the times and the difficulty of being without an 
income, has been compelled to take to the only 
remunerative employment his brilliant wit could 
conceive. Love of Angelina, however, driving 
all other thoughts out of his mind, he determines 
to give up his wild life, marry Angy, and settle 
down as a respectable member of society. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Potts, senior, who has been 
thinking what a delightful life a brigand’s life 
must be, offers, at a fair valuation, to take over 
the stock-in-trade of the now reformed robber 
chief, and run it on his own lines. Mrs. Potts, 
like the good lady that she is, endeavours to 
persuade him from his delirious step, but all her 
arguments proving futile, Mr. Potts starts in his 
newconcern and becomes chief of the robber 
band. The glamour of this life, however, quickly 
fading, Potts resigns in favour of Burglaros, the 
lieutenant of the former chief, and the climax 
is reached at the celebration of the marriage 
of Predatoros and Angelina. 

Time not being at a premium with his Excel- 
lency, it is immaterial to him what portion of 
the day he devotes to his art. ‘The fact is,” 
he said, by way of explanation, “that, engaged 
as I am in official life, my duties have first to 
be attended to, and frequently the only spare 
time I have for music is well into the small 
hours of the night. I certainly do not consider 
that to be the best time for composing, though, 
after all, when one is thinking out a musical 
subject, it is pretty sure to be taking shape in 
the mind however and wherever one may be 
engaged.” 

It is not generally known that Sir William in | 
many cases writes also the words to his songs. 
“Remember Me no More,” is. so uncommon, 
and withal so beautiful a ballad that I am 
tempted to give the words in full for the benefit 


though not to my mind the best, has been in a 
way the most successful of my songs, and has 
had by a long way the largest sale both in 
England and the Colonies.” 

Of Sir William Robinson’s other composi- 
tions the most popular are, “1 Love Thee So,” 
“Palace of Dreams,” an exquisite and dainty 
composition, “Thou art my Soul,” “Imper- 
fectus,” and many others. 


from him his opinion of musical taste and ap- 
preciation in Australia. 


taste in Australia is much the same as it is in 


the ‘ upper class,’ which understands and patro- 
nises something better. Grieg, Schubert, Raff, 
Lassen, Jensen, and other such writers, are 
heard in Sydney and Melbourne drawing-rooms, 
whilst Wagner stirs the Australian heart as he 
does the hearts of those at home; but the 
songs of the streets are neither, better nor worse 
out here than they are in London. I may say 
this, however, that Australians get a bit im- 
patient when great singers come out from home 
and ring the changes on ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ 
‘Annie Laurie,’ ‘The Bailiff’s Daughter,’ and 
such-like standard ditties. A larger repertoire 
and a more catholic taste appeal better to a 
people less wedded to tradition (perhaps in 
some cases happily so) than they are at home.” 
_ It is now nearly twenty years since Sir 
William Robinson first visited Western Aus- 
tralia in his official capacity, and it is both in- 
teresting and remarkable to note the wonderful | 
progress made by the poorest of our Australian | 
colonies during that period of time. There 
were then no steamers, no railways, no tele- 
graphs. Now not only are there mail steamers, 





“It seems to me,” he said, “that musical | 


England. . The songs of the people that become | 
popular at home as a rule become equally so at | 
the Antipodes, while in each place there is a | 
set which, for want of a better name, we call | 





but also excellent local lines connecting the | 
northern and southern colonies and with Singa- | 


pore ; the railway system is now efficient and | ample. 


— . _— —o . 


l 
| clusion of his speech, amidst cheers—‘ Cinder- 


ella went up a short time ago_to Coolgardie in 
rags, and exchanged them fér the golden robes 
of the princess whose fame has reached you 
even here. ‘When a prince from the other side 
comes, we shall strengthen the family ties by 
giving him the hand of the princess. Then we 
shall not appeal in vain to you of the parent 


|land for your blessing and good wishes on the 
I did not leave Sir William without obtaining | union.” 








Madterd of 
Sfalian Music. 


— 


ATTHEW ARNOLD tells a story of 
a friend of his, a member of Parlia- 
ment, who once shocked him by 
, declaring, that the fact of a thing 
being an anomaly was no objection to it what- 
ever. Mr. R. A. Streatfield, the author of the 
volume on “ Masters of Italian Music,” just 
published in Messrs. Osgood, Mcllvaine & 
Co.’s now well-known series, has evidently a 
sneaking affection for the peccant M.P. and his 
paradox, for some of his “masters” have cer- 
tainly not yet made good their claim to that 
high-sounding title. Indeed, if Verdi were to 
be left out of account, there are particular 
people who would regard the writing of a book 
on Italian masters of music as a task equal in 
difficulty to the writing of the celebrated treatise 
on “Snakes in Iceland.” However, in this case, 
it i$ well not to be too finical about terms ; and 
one must admit that although Mr. Streatfield 
has really only the one “ master” to talk about, 
his minor gods are exceedingly interesting fel- 
lows, whose names cannot well be left out in 
any summing up of the history of modern 
Italian music. 
There is the composer of Pagliacci, for ex- 
It is early as yet to speak with any 








complete, being connected with all the eastern degree of decision as to Leoncavallo’s music, 
districts (Sir William was himself instrumental | but the fact that he has written one of the most 
in bringing about the construction of the first! successful operas of recent years is certainly 
line of railway from Perth to Freemantle). As | something. Leoncavallo, too, like Boito, is not 
to the telegraph system, it is sufficient evidence | only a musician, but a man of letters as well ; 
of its advancement to merely mention that from and besides writing his own /#6re/¢7, has _pro- 
the extreme north of the colony to Enla, dn the mulgated a profession of artistic faith which to 
South Australian border, a message can be | the future historian of young Italy may prove to 





of those to whom this composition is, perhaps, 
litle known :— | 


“REMEMBER ME NO MORE.” 
“Here at thy feet I lay the hopes of years, 
Glad years since first we met ; | 
My only care is now to soothe thy tears, 
Thy sorrow my regret. 
Be thou at rest, —we ne’er shall meet again, 
As in the days of yore; 
Ifto remember me would cause thee pain, 
Remember me no more. 


“Why should a thought of me thy heart distress ? 
I live alone for thee: 
My only joy hath ever been to bless 
_ The life thou gav’st to me. 
Mine be the sadness, mine the weary heart, 
Mine be the years of pain, 
Ifit'be well for thee that now we part, 
Nor meet on earth again. 


| 


“What if through all the weary years to come 
Nor life nor light forrme? ©» 
Thy dear, dead love shall lead me safely home, 
__ My guiding star shall be. 
So thou art blest, content am I to wait, 
Till on the golden shore 
We may at length beside th’ eternal gate 
Unite to part no more.” 


« ’ : i 
4 Yes,” said his Excellency, as he wrote me 
autograph, “‘Remember Me no More,’ 





|a piece of land whith was for sale for £400, 
'and this was not reached. 
‘bought now for less than £15,000 or £20,000. 


| was tedious and uncomfortable, the reception 
|accorded me as the Queen’s representative 
made amends for everything. There exists in 
'no dominion of the ‘Crown a more thoroughly 
| loyal and law-abiding people than the citizens 
of Western Australia. The friendship between 
‘the people and myself then commenced has 
‘continued unimpaired up to the present day. 
| The mineral development has been remarkable. 
| As is well known, the wealth that lies hidden 
in the area of country from Kimberley to 
| Dundas no man can rightly predict. The fields 
have been inspected and reported on by the 
most eminent authorities, and it has now been 
practically demonstrated that the Murchison 
and Coolgardie goldfields are one, together 
comprising an auriferous area of over 100,000 
square miles, or more than three times the size 
of Ireland. 





sent for one shilling. The changes in the| be a document of some importance. Leonca- 
capital have been no less remarkable. vallo was born in Naples in 1858, and in the 

“I remember Perth twenty years ago,” said | fulness of time he entered the Conservatoire 
his Excellency, speaking at the banquet given/ there. When he had finished his musical edu- 
in his honour in London last May ; “I remember | cation he went to Bologna, where he wrote his 
first opera. And a precious unlucky work that 
first opera proved to be. The composer had 
arranged with an zmpresario for its production, 
and, with the guilelessness of youth, paid him a 
large sum for the necessary expenses, There- 
upon the manager decamped, leaving the un- 
lucky opera in the hands of its compuser, where 
it has remained ever since. For many years 
after this Leoncavallo had to work, and to work 
hard. He travelled all over Europe, .giving 
piano and singing lessons where he could find 
pupils, He visited England, France, Germany, 
Holland, and even Egypt. Everywhere he met 
with disappointment and hardship, but he was 
animated by one great idea, which sustained 
him in all his reverses, 

He had made up his mind to set the Renais- 
sance to music—to construct a gigantic trilogy 
which should rival Wagner’s Nibelungen, In- 
stead of mythology it should deal with history ; 
it should be Italian instead of German, The 
idea was a noble one, but of course Leoncavallo 
was unequal to its realisation. After many 
years’ wandering the young composer presented 


It could not be 


If in those days the journey up the country 





“ Cinderella,” said Sir William, at the con- 
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himself at Milan with the plan of his trilogy far from any chance of distinction. Suddenly, 
complete, and the !libretto of the first part, while reading the newspaper one day, the an- 
/ Medici, alveady written.. The publishing house | nouncement- of one of Signor Sonzogno’s 
of Ricordi saw the MS., and agreed to produce “Concorsi” caught his eye. The publisher 
the work, The music was written in a year, offered handsome prizes for the three best one 
and the opera, except for the orchestration, was act operas upon any subject, which were to be 
ready for production. Then came the delays | produced in Rome free of expense. Mascagni 
and postponements which seem inseparable | made up his mind at once to enter for the 
from the cou/isses of an opera house. Three competition, with the ultimate result, as we 
years passed, and still / Medicéd had not been all know, that he carried off the first prize 
performed. Then in despair Leoncavallo be- | for Cavalleria Rusticana. The success of 
took himsclf to the rival publisher, Sonzogno. Cavalleria turned the composer’s head. He 
Here he met with a far more cordial reception. thought, as our author remarks, that he had 
One interview gave birth to the idea of Pag- nothing more to do but to sit in an armchair for 
fiacci, for which Leoncavallo wrote both music the rest of his life and scribble operas, which 
and words. This opera was produced on the an appreciative world would at once swallow 
21st of May, 1892, with complete and instanta- | wholesale. He is learning better now. 

neous success. Sonzogno lost no time in ac-| One of Mr. Streatfield’s chapters is devoted 
quiring 7 Afedicé from Ricordi, and this was|to Puccini, another to Boito, who, after the 
produced at the Dal Verme theatre in Novem- | manner of “one-speech” Hamilton, is likely to 
ber, 1893. Pagiiacc?, as Mr. Streatfield re-| go down to posterity as the composer of only 
marks, is undoubtedly effective and even clever, | one opera. Mefistofele was hissed down at its 
up to a certain point, and so long as_ the) first production, and again at its second. Twelve 
modern passion for one act melodramas con- | years elapsed before it was revived with brilliant 
tinues, it will probably have its little day of| success. A banquet was then given in Boito’s 
success; but Leoncavallo himself would pro-| honour, and toasts drunk to his “immortal 
bably deprecate any serious criticism of his | work.” The composer in reply made a speech 
talents founded upon it, and would prefer to be of twelve words—oné for each year lost. 
judged by / Medic, a work in which he has put “Twelve years ago,” he said, “ you hissed down 
forth his full powers, such as they are. Since my opera. Your good health, gentlemen!” 
the production of this work the composer has | Then he emptied his glass and left the room. 
only given the world an orchestral piece with | 
chorus, founded on Balzac’s Seraphita. This | 


was produced at Milan last summer with suc- | . 
cess. Jt is understood that he has been re- | ORe @Gareliff 
quested ky the German Emperor to write an 

sedtival, 


opera upon a Prussian subject, “Roland of 
—:0:— 











Berlin”—-a mark of favour to a foreign com- | 
poser which has naturally been received in| 


Germany without much enthusiasm. | 
A considerable part of Mr. Streatfield’s space | 
is,"of course, given up to Mascagni ; but there is | 
nothing very fresh in the record. The tale of | fizzle. The press may talk in its 
Mascagni’s wanderings after he disappeared | high and mighty way about the Festival 
from the Milan Conservatoire, chafing under having taken its place with those ‘‘ great meet- 
the burden of learning fugue and counterpoint, | ings” which once every three years make cer- 
scarcely needs a Homer. He joined a travelling | tain towns the centres of musical enterprise, and 
operatic troupe, and presently appeared in| may even tell us that the attention of musical 
Parma as its conductor. In Bologna the troupe amateurs all over the kingdom is directed to- 
broke up. This was in 1885. Mascagni was! wards the Principality what time Sir Joseph 
thrown upon the world, but he determined to | Barnby is there at the head of his Cardiff forces. 
do anything rather than return disgraced to the |The scheme of the Festival may be of the most 
paternal roof at Leghorn. He soon joined ambitious kind ; a splendid group of solo vocal- 
another travelling company, and for the next | ists and one of the best orchestras that London 
few years he spent all his time wandering over | can furnish may be engaged ; the local hotels 
the face of Italy with one or another of these | may be crowded, and the prophets may predict 
troupes. It was a hand-to-mouth existence, and | with certainty that the Park Hall will be crowded 
he often scarcely knew where to look for bread ; too. But——, well, Cardiff stands just where 
but the experience which he gained of the it did three years ago, when there was a heavy 
various instruments in the orchestra proved loss upon the first attempt made by the Princi- 
invaluable, and gave him more practical know- | pality to cope with the great English festivals. 
ledge of orchestration than any amount of theo-| There is certainly no reason why the Welsh 
rising could have done, By-and-by the hard- | metropolis should not seek to place itself upon 
ships of the wandering life began to tell on the | a level in this respect with Birmingham, Leeds, 
young composer. He fell ill at Naples, and | Norwich, and the cities of the Three Choirs, 
was only nursed back to life by the devotion of | That the material is abundant and good is per- 
the young lady who afterwards became his/fectly evident, although it may seem unwise 
wife. to limit the choral resources entirely to Cardiff, 
After their wedding the wandering life began | remembering the close proximity of Swansea 
again. At Cerignola Mascagni made many | and other musical centres. As a matter of fact, 
friends, and there he settled down to try his | these centres have hitherto stood severely aloof 
luck as a teacher of the piano. But the pupils | from the undertaking. But something more 
were few and far between, and the price paid|than material is needed to make a musical 
for lessons was very low, so that the composer festival a success. Experience and time are 
and his wife were reduced to terrible straits. required for proper organisation and manage- 
To give him a helping hand the municipality | ment ; and in addition it is imperative that the 
started an orchestral school, of which he was local people themselves should be sufficiently 
appointed director, and he soon managed to, awake to a sense of their responsibilities in the 
form a full orchestra. But this did not mend | way of fostering aid and encouragement. That 


HERE can now be no doubt of it: the 
Cardiff Festival is again a financial 





Eisteddfod is always enthusiastically supported 
the attendances at the Festival have been, taken 
all over, disappointingly small. At the same 
time, the business management of the gather. 
ing does not seem to have been so good as it 
might have been. It appears that large num- 
bers of people were admitted gratis to the 
rehearsals ; and even the local press is cop. 
strained to admit that in a commercial city like 
Cardiff nobody is likely to pay fifteen shillings 
for something which he has already got for 
nothing. This is no more than a common. 
sense view of the matter, and the question un- 
doubtedly is, whether the next Festival will not 
have to be placed upon an altogether different 
footing. Sir Joseph Barnby is said to favour 
an extension of the sphere from which the 
chorus is drawn ; but whether this device will 
overcome the feelings of jealousy which at 
present prevail in the South Wales district 
remains to be seen. It has at any rate been 
clearly proved that Cardiff cannot support the 
Festival single-handed. : 

And now having finished with this part of 
the business, let us get to the Festival itself. 
But first, a word as to the ‘forces under Sir 
Joseph Barnby’s control. The orchestra, led 
by Mr. A. Burnett, consisted of 84 performers, 
all from London, and all first-rate players, 
The choir comprised 73 sopranos, 62 contraltos, 
44 tenors, and 61 basses, making a total of 240 
voices. This, as regards numerical strength, 
represented an adequate body of executants, 
but, as will be seen, the balance of parts in the 
chorus is not accurate. The tenors, in point of 
fact, were undeniably weak, and, in spite of 
their intelligent singing and pleasant quality, 
the disparity was perceptibly felt. By far the 
finest section of the Cardiff choir are the 
basses, who possess a richness and volume of 
tone reminding one not a little of their famous 
Yorkshire rivals. The sopranos and contraltos 
are of fairly equal merit, and they sang witha 
purity of intonation that vindicates the Welsh 
reputation for “ good ears,” besides sharing the 
general regard for light and shade and unity of 
spirit characteristic of the chorus as a whole. 
The chorus-masters, Messrs. T. E. Aylward 
and Walter Scott (the latter gentleman also 
acts as one of the secretaries of the Festival), 
deserve every credit, while, as a matter of 
course, much of the proficieney was also due to 
the personal guidance of Sir Joseph Barnby, 
who has long been regarded as one of the 
finest chorus-trainers and conductors in the 
world. 

The Festival opened on the Wednesday 
morning with a performance of M, Edgar 
Tinel’s oratorio St. Francis. The Westers 
Mail man waxes quite enthusiastic over the 
circumstance that Cardiff, in days to come, 
“will speak of itself with pride as having been 
the place of all others to introduce to the Eng: 
lish musical world a truly majestic creation by 
a composer whose genius was yesterday It 
vealed in the wonderful work St. Francs (o8 
degree not even dreamed of by probably one 
tenth of the audience.” As a matter of fact 
St, Francis has not been heard in England. 
Cardiff for the first time. Five years ago" 
was given at Westminster Town Hall, although 
under somewhat unfortunate conditions; 
is to say, without a conductor, and wit 4 
piano in place of an orchestra. It has sin‘ 
been performed once or twice by Sit Charles 
Hallé, but to the vast majority of the 
audience it would, of course,-be an absolute 
novelty. The libretto, it will be under” 
treats of the life of St. Francis of Assisi: UP 





matters much, and Mascagni’s bread and water | the Cardiff citizens have not yet reached this 
’ s a 


were not sweetened by the thought that he had | necessary condition has been only too painfully | as we know—the first twenty-five years 


like the saints of the Bible—at any rate, - “ 


buried himself in this out-of-the-way little place, | plain during the Festival ; for while the ancient | Francis’s life were distinguished by his g#'* 
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and love of amusement. Consequently, a very 
considerable portion of the score may be re- 


- garded as secular in conception and generally 


imbued with lightness, dealing as it does with 
Francis’s life in the world. The second part of 
the oratorio is intended to depict his renuncia- 
tion of the world as exemplified in his monastic 
life, while the third part paints in music his 
death and glorification. 

M. Tinel, the composer, is a Belgian, and is 
forty-one years of age. He does not speak a 
word of English, and the rehearsals of his work 
which he conducted had to be managed through 
an interpreter. But he has been interviewed in 
connection with the Festival, and has delivered 
himself of some novel notions. For one thing, 
he claims that S¢#. Francis strikes out an en- 
tirely new line—a kind of alliance between the 
old oratorio and the lyric drama. It does 
nothing of the kind—at least, if it does, the 
alliance is certainly not new, for Liszt and 
Rubinstein and others have already departed 
from the old form of oratorio, with its cut-and- 
dried recitatives and arias. But M. Tinel’s 
delusion is easily understood. He tells us that 
he has purposely avoided an acquaintance with 
the music of modern writers because he does 
not think it a wise thing for a composer to 
study the works of his contemporaries, This is 
avery pretty bit of affectation. It means, no 
doubt, that M. Tinel wishes to keep his own 
creative powers intact. But inspired geniuses 
have done that, and have studied the work of 
other geniuses atthe same time. It all depends’ 
on the power of assimilation. If the composer 
is artistically strong, he will assimilate every- 
thing in the writings of others that is good for 
him; if he is not artistically strong, then the 
others will assimilate Aém/ The funny thing 
is that M. Tinel has, inspite of himself, assimi- 
lated a good deal of modern music. _Particu- 
larly in the second part of S¢. Francis the spirit 
of Schumann is more or less obvious, while 
elsewhere we have indications of the influence 
—unconscious, of course—of Wagner, and 
Gounod, and Berlioz, and even of Auber. 
Representative themes are employed, though 
hardly in the Wagnerian manner ; the orchestra 
plays a prominent part, and the choral work is 
of the utmost importance. It is not necessary 
to go into further detail. There is a great deal 
of excellent music, especially of devotional 
music, in St. Francis, but the work is far too 
long, and certain figures of melody and har- 
mony are repeated again and again to the point 
of weariness. At the Festival it seemed posi- 
tely interminable, each part being spun out to 
the point of monotony... The performance, with 
the usual interval, lasted from eleven o’clock till 
4quarter-past three.. Mr. Ben Davies had the 
bulk of the solo work, and he was in splendid 
voice, singing in a manner which justified his 
Place in the front rank of festival tenors. That 
excellent artist, Miss Medora Henson, who at 
4 very short notice undertook the difficult 
music of “The Heavenly Voice” and “The 
Angels of Hope and Love,” certainly caused no 
one to regret the absence of Madame Ella 
Russell, while Messrs. Mockridge, F. Davies, 
— undertook smaller parts. M. Tinel 
he: ie in person, and at the close was very 
ag Whén he directed the work 

tlin it is on record that he was recalled 
aad oe ! No wonder he places Berlin first 

- iff second! But he was quite delighted 

same, and while in that mood he was 
on ag John Ballinger,.chief librarian, who 
phir hag ies: if he would present to the 
eens oe Library the score of St. Francis 
hes ich he had been conducting. M. Tinel 
> Sonergense itself, and gladly promised 

€ work, with his autograph, should be sent 





| 
to the town library. In giving the promise the | 


delighted composer insisted that the honour | 
was that of the giver, not that of the receiver. | 
A pleasant souvenir of M. Tinel’s first visit to | 
England will, therefore, remain at the Cardiff, 
Free Library, and Mr. Ballinger may be con- 
gratulated on the result of a happy thought. 
The cheapest copy of the score to be procured 
at present costs fifteen shillings. M. Tinel and 
Mr. Ruskin are-evidently of one mind as to the 
popularization of their works. 

In the evening S¢. Pau/ was given, unfortu- 
nately to anything but a full house. Of .course 
there is nothing to say about the performance of 
such a familiar work. 

Thursday morning opened with Verdi’s 
Requiem, a work ‘which, owing perhaps to its 
somewhat secular style, has not gained, the 
popularity it deserves: Two of the Festival 
novelties fell into to-day’s programme. These 
were Dr. Stanford’s ode, Zhe Bard, and Mr. 
David Jenkins’ cantata, 4 Psalm of Life... The 
former is, of course, a setting of Gray’s well- 
known poem. The music is of that descriptive, 
almost realistic, character which Dr. Stanford 
has adopted in 7he Revenge. Indeed, the com- 
poser follows the text with great fidelity even 
down to the end of the work, when at the words, 
‘“‘he plunged,” a leap by the sopranos of the 
chorus from G above the staff to A flat 
denotes the bard’s suicide “ from the mountain’s 
height.” Professor Stanford uses representa- 
tive themes, or rather one or two themes recur 
from time to time with excellent effect. The 
whole work, alike in design and execution, 
shows the composer at his best, and undoubtedly 
his forte lies in the descriptive strength which 
enables him to make choral ballads popular 
with the cultivated musical public. The solo 
part was sung to perfection by Mr. Plunket 
Greene, for whom it was written, and the band 
and chorus did exceedingly well. Professor 
Stanford himself conducted. 

Mr. David Jenkins is the composer of the 
second novelty. Mr. Jenkins has taken his 
degree as Bachelor of Music at Oxford, and is 
a professor at the University College of Aber- 
ystwith. He is one of the most prominent of 
present-day musicians, and abundant testimony 
to his popularity with his fellow-countrymen 
was afforded to-day by the hearty manner in 
which he was received. Mr. Jenkins, who com- 
menced his studies as a Tonic Sol-faist, and was 
afterwards trained at Aberystwith College, is 
local examiner for the Royal College of Music, 
and has already published half a dozen oratorios 
and cantatas. The music of 4 Psalm of Life 
is entirely choral and orchestral. Devotional 
spirit is a conspicuous feature of the composi- 
tion. Apparently the composer does not go out 
of. his way to seek for effects, but is content to 
utilize those naturally suggested by the words. 
Though by no means of the advanced order of 
composition, 4 Psalm of Life is an eminently 
creditable essay by a representative musician of 
the Principality. The work, conducted by the 
composer, was ably interpreted. 

At the last Festival Berlioz’s Faust was 
one of the successes of the meeting. Conse- 
quently it was again in the scheme of the 
present Festival, and Thursday evening’s pro- 
gramme was devoted to it. Sir Joseph Barnby’s 
name has long been associated with this work, 
the performance of which is an annual affair at 
the Albert Hall. The Cardiff choir thoroughly 
threw themselves into the spirit of the music, 
and Sir Jaseph Barnby was at his best. The 
cast was a strong one, for it included Madame 
Albani in the music of Margaret, Mr. Ben 
Davies as Faust, Mr. Ffrangcon Davies as 
Mephistopheles, and Mr. Douglas Powell as 
Brander. Before this evening the attendance 
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was comparatively small, but for Berlioz’s 
Faust the house was very nearly full. 

The programme on Friday morning was de- 
voted to more or less familiar works, and there- 
fore does not need any detailed comment. The 
audience was again not very large, and the pro- 
gramme ran to such length that Mendelssohn’s 
Hear My Prayer had to be omitted. The first 
item was Spohr’s Last Judgment, one of the 
most popular compositions of its class. The 
chorus sang the familiar music in their best 
manner, although they sank considerably in 
pitch in the unaccompanied quartet and chorus, 
“ Blest are the departed.” Spohr’s work was 
followed by three movements from the suite 
which Mr. Edward German has constructed 
from the incidental music which he wrote to 
“The Tempter” at the Haymarket. Mr. Ger- 
man, whose full name is said to be Edward 
German Jones, is understood to be a native of 
the Principality, and accordingly he had special 
claims to a kindly hearing at Cardiff. The 
suite, however;is welcome on its own account. 
The three movements played were the over- 
ture, the berceuse, and-the, brilliant bacchana- 
lian dance, and Mr. German came from London 
expressly to conduct them. After the interval 
came Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, in which. 
the sopranos sang splendidly, taking the cruelly 
high notes in faultless intonation. 

In the evening came Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
oratorio, The Light of the World, and Sir Arthur 
came also from Leeds to conduct it. Before 
long, so it is said, the’composer hopes to com- 
pletely recast this luckless work, but on this 
occasion it was practically the same composition 
that was originally heard at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1873. The Light of the World has 
never been popular, and probably never will be. 
But there is a great deal in the oratorio which 
it would be a pity to see set permanently aside, 
and if reconstruction will save it, the work 
ought to be proceeded with at once. The 
baritone part, originally written for Mr. Santley, 
and on this occasion undertaken by Mr. Ffrang- 
con Davies, especially needs cutting down ; 
while the tenor part, created at Birmingham in 
1873 by Mr. Sims Reeves, must as certainly be 
increased in importance. The tenor music was 
sung at Cardiff by Mr. Ben Davies, who was in 
his best voice, and who had to refuse an encore 
for the solo “ Refrain thy voice from weeping,” 


almost the only number of the oratorio which * 


has gained a permanent place in the concert 
repertory. Madame Albani, Miss Clara Butt, 
and Mr. Douglas Powell sustained other parts, 
and the Cardiff choir sang the choruses remark- 
ably well. Sir Arthur Sullivan, of gourse, had 
a very hearty reception. ‘The festival closed on 
Saturday with Zhe Messiah and a miscellaneous 
programme regarding which nothing need be 
said. 








Accidentafa. 


—_! 0 2 —— 


IT is said that a new biography of the late 
Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, the Oxford Pro- 
fessor of music, is in hand. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is said to have under, con- 
sideration an operatic version of Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” bearing the title of 
Olivia, 

The Daily Telegraph has been trying to fix 
“The Age of Love.” Mr. Sims Reeves should 
be able to say something on the question. A 
few months ago his wife died suddenly, and now 
he has married again, this time Miss Maud 
Rene, one of his pupils. The pair are said to 
be contemplating a tour in Australia, accom- 
panied by other artists. 
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| inasmuch as it applies to. their friends and 


ORe ®) tof ed Xe) rd | acquaintances, and not to themselves :— 

| “You may have the finest piano that money 
R t _% re | can buy ; you may have'the talent of Paderew- 
ole OoOn. | ski ; you may have the greatest teacher ; but of 
| what avail are all these things if one thing 
Tee |is lacking unto you, and that is earnestness? 
ae ga THERE is so much_high-flown | Earnestness is the keynote of success. If you 
Young Singers. NONsense written on the subject | have not the capacity for real, genuine, earnest 
of singing (as well as upon every | work, and if your surroundings will not enable 
other musical subject) by people who generally | you to do such work, the best that you can do 
know very little about it, that some plain words | is to close the lid of your piano, keep flowers 
from such an authority as the Principal of the |and bric-a-brac upon it, and then shall it be a 
Guildhall School of Music call for more than | thing of beauty and a joy for ever; then shall 

passing attention. Sir Joseph Barnby, in the | your neighbours rise up and call you blessed.” 
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course of some remarks addressed to young| . 


vocalists, says: “ People will persist in singing | 
gay music and bright words with the most | 
funereal of countenances; if you feel, surely | 
your expression ought to show it.” Without | 
going into the question of how far ges/ure and | 
ramatic effect are desirable on the concert plat- | 

form, I cannot help thinking that vocalists do 
not sufficiently strive to reflect the character of | 
what they are singing in their faces ; and would | 
suggest to my young readers who sing, that, if | 
only for this purpose, they faithfully carry out | 
the time-honoured injunction to practise a few | 
minutes daily “ before the glass.” 
Soul in Another remark of Sir Joseph’s | 

Singing. is of equal importance. “It is 
quite certain that only in so far as you actually | 
feel yourself will you be able to make your | 
auditors feel likewise.” These words furnish an | 
answer to the oft-repeated question, “Why do 
so few of our trained vocalists rise above the | 
level of mediocrity?” We are told that more 
than ninety per cent. of human beings are born 
with’ voices capable of being trained and de- 
veloped ; but I have never heard it contended 
that an equal proportion could be credited with 
that other endowment which we call “soul.” 
Is it any wonder if singers fail to impress their 
hearers when they themselves are not impressed? 
False expression, which is not prompted by 
actual feeling, will never pass for the real article, 
but will only render a song unintelligible and 
devoid of meaning. Let those who would be- 
come singers ask themselves, or, better. still, 
perhaps, ask some one else, whether they 
possess, first of all, the necessary vozce, and, 
second (in order, but not in importance), the 
necessary sou/, 

No one who is fortunate enough 
to hear Joachim, the prince of 
violinists, can fail to be struck by the marvellous 
tone he produces from his instrument. It is 
this which distinguishes his playing from that 
of his contemporaries, and places him upon the 
height on which he now stands. Wherein, then, 
lies the secret of this magic tone? Not, as 
many people imagine, in the magnificent instru- 
ment upon which he performs, but in his 
wonderful control of the bow, which appears 
almost as if it were glued to the strings as he 
plays. The truth is, tone, if it is to have breadth 
and purity, must be drawz from the violin ; no 
amount of force will produce it. It is possible 


Violin Tone. 


amateurs as well as professionals, are putting 





to acquire dexterity of fingering, and even to 
train the wrist to a certain facility in the various 
kinds of fancy bowing, and yet to lack that per- 
fectly quiet management of the bow which is so 
essential to a really fine tone. It is this which 
constitutes the chief difficulty in violin-playing, 








dow fo Practide. 
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EADERS of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC 

will appreciate the selection of songs of 

which our present Supplement con- 

sists. There is a growing demand, 
happily, for such music as this, and vocalists, 


aside the “ pot-boiler” and the royalty ballad 
(so-called) in favour of the works of the best 
composers. The beautiful songs which are 
given here represent widely diversified schools, 
but can all be recommended to our friends who 
sing as worthy of the care and study which will 
be necessary in their preparation. Loewe, a 
composer whose claim to immortality rests 
upon his unrivalled songs, said of his composi- 
tions that they “demand a master on the piano, 
a vocalist with clear pronunciation and decla- 
mation ; if the singer has these requisites at 
command the spirit of the composition will soon 
wing its upward flight.” This is true, to a 
greater or less degree, of each of the pieces to 
which I shall have to allude this month, 


BERLIOZz’s “ ABSENCE” 
Is one of six melodies published under the title 
of “Les Nuits d’Eté,” than which there is 
nothing in French art more tender ard delicately 
graceful. Berlioz was what might be called an 
intense composer (I use the word in its best 
sense), and there is a note of passion pervading 
this song which must not be disregarded. The 
opening phrase, recé¢ativo, announced first by 
the piano, is bold in the extreme. Sing it with 
vigour and declamation, but do not shout. It 
is not marked J; nor even /; in fact in the final 
verse ~ is used by way of caution. Give due 
attention to the pause over the tied F, as well.as 
that over the vest. Do not be afraid of making 
the latter too long. | Silence is. often more 
eloquent than sound, and a good pause here 
cannot fail to be strikingly effective. Look out 
for the crescendo on the dotted minim E ; let it 
work up to the climax.on the next note. You 
have now made a fine beginning. The follow- 
ing passage must be full of tender, pathetic feel- 
ing. Commence softly and observe all the 
expression marks, and as the rhythm here is a 
little out of the common, let the phrasing be 
very clear. Notice the excitement of the ua 
poco. animato, ending with a passionate outburst 
in which the very depths of despair seem to be 
sounded. Not until you can realize.the bitter- 
ness of the cry, “O sort amer, O dure absence, 





and it is to this that teachers and students alike 
should give their chief thought and care. 

The following paragraph from 
the Chicago J/ndicator expresses 
something I have often wanted to say, so 
directly and so clearly, that I offer no apology 
for reproducing it in this columm, premising, of 
course, that it will concern my readers only 


Farnestness. 


O grands desirs inapaises /” will.you be able 
to give it its full measure of force. It is here, 
and in the second verse, where the passage 
appears in a still further intensified form, that 
the greatest demand is made upon the. singer. 
The delivery must be hurried, impetuous, and 
full of passion. The song finishes as it com- 





solto voce ed estinto. (estinto means “dy 
” ying 
away”), at the final recurrence 


. : of the words, 

comme une fleur,” and the ritenuto at the last 
three bars of the voice part, which, by the way 
should be continued to the end of the piano 
part. The pace of this song, as indicated by the 
metronome mark, is very slow. 


Mozart's “ WIEGENLIED.” 

It is a great step from Berlioz to Mozart, and 
this simple little lullaby is in striking contrast 
to the song we have just been Considering. In 
singing it, aim chiefly at purity of tone and sim. 
plicity of style. Let there be no little effects of 
shading, no swelling and dying away in each 
line, such as we too often hear in pieces like 
this. It isa cradle song—nothing more, anda 
child is not hushed to sleep by a series of 
crescendos and diminuendos. The only sugges. 
tion of the kind I will make is a slight raden. 
tando in the last bar of the voice part, com- 
mencing at the semiquavers, of on the bar. 
Do not sing this song too slowly. Taken ata 
proper pace (and remember andante does not 
mean “ slow”), it is very beautiful, but if it is 
allowed to drag it will, I fear, weary the listener 
before the end of the third verse is reached. 


“IN AUTUMN,” 
“ THE FIRST VIOLET,” § MENDELSSOHN, 
“THE GARLAND,” 


introduced the German Zed to England, and to 
have led the way for the deeper strains of Schu- 
mann, Schubert, and Brahms in English houses 
and concert-rooms.” They are chiefly remark- 
able for spontaneity of melody, and acertain 
simplicity and directness of style which com- 
mend them to many young vocalists who shrink 
from attacking the more formidable efforts’ of 
the other. composers I have named. “In 
Autumn” is a delightful song in the beautiful 
key of F sharp minor, about which: there is 
little more to be said than that it requires 
smooth, even singing. It is one of those broad 
melodies, such as we meet with here and there 
in the.“ Lieder ohne Worte,” which do not call 
for fanciful treatment. At the words, “Ab, 
how soon!” there is some scope for feeling, 
which, however, must not be overdone, and 
there should be no radlentando at the last two 
bars. 

“The First Violet” is a. rather more at- 
bitious composition. It opens brightly enough, 
and, so far as the first verse is concerned, should 
be sung with a fair amount of life and spirit. 
Do not fail to observe the sf on the upper E, 
line 2, and the immediate return to p. Begin 
agood crescendo on the. first bar of the fourth 
line, reaching a climax on the E in the follow 
ing bar, on which note a. very slight—almos 
imperceptible—pause may be made. At the 
second verse, where the key changes to the. 
minor, the voice receives no help from the pial 
in delivering the words, '“ The Spring now * 
over,” so you must be very careful to get the 
important G flat correctly, otherwise the ' 
of the minor chord, when it is played, 
somewhat disconcerting. The ultimate rete 
to the major key is a master-stroke, and the lst 
eight bars of the song should be given with all 
the feeling’ and expression of which you ™ 
capable. OTe 

I have very little space to devote to 
Garland,” which is one of my favourites among | 
all Mendelssohn's songs. It is a genuine pie 
of vocal melody, and will almost, as the 
goes, sing itself. It is, moreover, Pp i 
expression marks, which, if they appea nt 
number, will teach’ the wholesome lesson oa 
songs such as this do not require 00 
“ colour.” ’ 


I have confined myself to the considers™ 








mences, but let me call attention to the direction, 


Mendelssohn’s songs have been said “to Whe 
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of the voice parts of the various songs with 
which Ihave dealt. It is scarcely necessary to 
point out how much valuable assistance will be 
afforded by a capable and a'sympathetic accom- 


panist. 








)aufine. 
A SINGER’S STORY. 


By WALTER BARNETT. 


0 ee 


engaged at the —— Theatre during 

the long and successful opera season of 

189-, and it was then that the close 
friendship which has ever since existed between 
us began. 

Vincenzo was the leading tenor of the com- 
pany. He had a magnificent voice, and sang 
with so much fervour and passion that he never 
failed to carry an audience with him. He had 
shot almost suddenly into the front rank of his 
profession, -and at the time of which I speak 
fame and fortune were already his. He had an 
extensive repertoire, including J/ Trovatore, Le 
Prophéte, Faust and other familiar operas, and 
he had created the principal part in more than 
one new work. 

As chef @orchestre 1 was necessarily thrown 
in a good deal with the chief members of the 
company, and of them all Giulio Vincenzo was 
my special favourite. He was a tall, handsome 


(se VINCENZO and I were both 


fellow, with his Italian origin plainly written on |. 


his dark, picturesque face. But there was, be- 
side. a frankness of manner and a genuine 
simplicity about him which attracted me, and 
led me to seek his society. 

He was a bachelor, occupying a charming 
suite of rooms not far from my own apartments ; 
and it soon became an acknowledged custom 
for me to accompany him home after a per- 
formance, and sit! and chat with him till the 
small hours of the morning. Many interesting 
experiences and many romantic stories he had 
to tell of his early training and of his short but 
brilliant career.. The appearance of every 
artist, the representation of every opera, seemed 
to recall some incident to his mind, which he 
would describe with characteristic vigour and 
piquancy. 

It was after our first production of O¢ed/o that 
he told me the little story which I am going to 
setdown here. I had congratulated him upon 
a truly remarkable impersonation of the title 
réle in Verdi’s masterpiece, in which he had 
fairly surpassed himself. 

“That burst of passion in the second act,” I 
remarked, “was grand—superb. The whole 
house was in.a quiver of excitement.”: 

“But think of my glorious Desdemona,” re- 
plied Vincenzo, with the enthusiasm of true 
genius. “ The man who would not be inspired 
by such an artist as Denza must be without 
soul, without life~a mere log.” 
> “You are too modest, my dear Giulio,” I said. 

Surely the success of an artist may be credited 


to his own talent rather than to the capabilities 
of others,” 


““Once—only once.” 

“ And. thereby hangs:a tale?” 

Vincenzo shook his head. 

“My dear friend,” I persisted, “I am con- 
vinced that there is a romance connected with 
your first appearance as the Moor. Tell me 
what it is, like a good Giulio.” 

“It’s a poor story,” he replied ; “and, after 
all, Otello has little to do with it.” 

I lit a fresh cigar, and leaned back in my 
chair in an attitude of attention, while Vincenzo, 
| seeing no way of escape, went on : 

“The heroine of my small romance, as you 
call it, is Pauline Reyer, a young prima donna 
who, about two years ago, came from the Paris 
Conservatoire to join the company in which I 
was then appearing. She was, I think, the 
loveliest creature I ever saw, with blue eyes, 
hair like gold, and a light, graceful figure. 
Little more than a girl, she had all the vivacity 
of youth, with, alas! its inexperience and its 
nonchalance. Her voice, though deficient in 
volume, was very beautiful ; but the exaggera- 
tions and the defects of the French school in 
which she had been taught were apparent in 
everything she did. Her special failing, though, 
was unreliableness. She could not be trusted, 
even in the most familiar 7é/e, and more than 
once she set the whole orchestra. in confusion 
by the most glaring and unaccountable inaccu- 
racies. 

“As you may imagine, she was a thorn in the 
conductor's side, and Mori, the émpresario, 
always a harsh man, was none too gentle or too 
sparing in his rebukes. 

“ Although fully aware of her shortcomings, 
I always constituted myself her champion, for a 
reason which, I dare say, you have already 
divined. I was in love, more desperately in love 
than I ever thought it possible to be, with the 
beautiful French girl, and the sight of her 
distress only increased my passion. I fancied, 
too, that she was: not indifferent to’ me. She 
accepted my attentions with a sweet and gra- 
cious smile ; and I was never so proud as when 
she turned to me for consolation or help when- 
ever anything went wrong. 

“As time went on,” continued Vincenzo, “ it 
became more and more clear thatasa prima 
donna Pauline was not a success. She was not 
naturally a great artist, and lacked the assiduity 
and application which alone could have fitted 
her for the important parts she had to fill. A 
performance of O/eé/o brought matters to a 
climax. I was to make my first appearance as 
the Moor, and Pauline was entrusted with the 
véle of Desdemona. I saw fear from the out- 
set, and suggested to Mori more than once that 
the opera should be postponed. | But it was no 
good, - 

“*The public are my masters, he said. 
‘IT have made a compact with them, and I will 
carry it out. I look to you to do the same with 
me.’ 

“I will not attempt to describe that perform- 
ance; the very recollection of it makes me 
shudder. It was not all Pauline’s fault, of 
course ; but the fact that she was altogether 
overweighted by the part she had undertaken 
took the courage out of us all, and the result 
was a complete fiasco. 





“In ordinary music, yes ; in opera, no, No 
one who is not an Opera singer can realize how 
inuch. we depend upon those with whom we 
have to perform, or to what extent one’s singing 
and acting may be made or marred by causes 
‘or which one cannot be responsible,” 

— far-away look came into the Italian’s deep, 
ous eyes as he spoke, giving them an almost 

. etic expression, 

You have played Otello before?” I said, 
alter a pause. ' : 





“ Next day there was a scene at rehearsal. 
Mori rated Pauline before the whole company ; 
and. when I remonstrated with him, turned 
furiously upon me. 

“« By what right does Signor Vincenzo inter- 
fere ?’ he demanded fiercely. 

“¢ By the right of a man,’ I answered, ‘and 
by the right of a——!’ I stopped, not daring 
to say what I would. Then I went quietly to 
Pauline, and led her away. t 
“1 shall never forgive myself,’ she said, 











when, a few minutes later, we were sitting in 
her own pretty room, reviewing the situation. 
‘IT have brought discredit upon you as well as 
upon myself, for Mori will never overlook your 
interposition.’ 

“*Do not fear on my account,’ I answered. 
‘IT shall put an end to my engagement and 
leave England at once.’ 

“To tell the truth, I had had enough of Mori, 
and had made up my mind to accept an offer to 
go ona six-months’ tour with another manager. 
Pauline raised her pretty eyes to me, and gave 
me a look so full of sweetness, that, before I 
had time to think, I had told her I loved her, 
and could not be happy until she consented to 
be my wife. 

“1 don’t know how I said all this. Love- 
making is not much in my line, although I have 
rehearsed it often enough on the stage. At any 
rate, Pauline understood, for her eyes filled with 
tears as I spoke, and it was a long time before 
she could answer me. 

“What you ask is’ impossible,’ she said at 
length. ‘I shall always be grateful—I cannot 
say how grateful—to you for all that you have 
done, all that you have sacrificed for me, and 
shall never cease to think of you as a dear, dear 
friend: But your wife I can never be.’ 

“ There was that in the girl’s tone which told 
me it was useless to urge my suit. - 

“ «There is some one else,’ I suggested ; and, 
although she made no reply, I knew that I was 
right. 

“It was my turn now to be dejected. I have 
had some disappointments in my time, but none 
which cut me up quite like this ; and when I 
said good-bye to Pauline that morning, I felt that 
all the sunshine had gone out of my life.” 

Vincenzo stopped abruptly. 

“ Have you ever seen her since?” I asked, as 
I rose to go. 

“No; but a few weeks after my departure 
from England I received a copy of a London 
paper with this paragraph marked :‘A marriage 
took place yesterday at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, between Signor Carlo Mori, the well- 
known émpresario and composer, and Mdlle. 
Pauline Reyer, a young French singer and ex- 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire.’” 








. Accidenfafa. 


—  0i—— 


Herr Waldemar Meyer, the well-known violin- 
ist, is about to open a school for violin teaching 
in Berlin. 

Madame Melba is writing a book of travels 
and musical experiences. It istikely to prove 
an interesting volume. 

- A granddaughter of Jenny Lind is said to 
possess a voice that promises, with proper 
training, to be as sweet and as beautiful as that 
of her illustrious grandmother. 

It is announced that Mr. Nikisch has just 
accepted the conductorship of the celebrated 
Gewandhaus Concerts, Leipzig, in succession 
to Herr Carl Reinecke. The salary has been 
raised to. 20,000 marks, whilst his predecessor 
received only 8,000 marks. In Germany they 





are beginning to pay a celebrated conductor as 
much as a celebrated singer. 

Some of the French papers having printed 
a paragraph stating that 100,000 fr. had been 
paid to the Wagner family as thcir dues on the 
performances of Wagner's works in France 
during the last six months, Herr A. V. Gross, 
the financial manager for the Wagner family, 
has corrected this statement by declaring that 
the amount received was not 100,000 fr., but 
18,289 fr. 65 c., or about £730 instead of £4,000, 
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S. R. CROCKETT. 
ARRIE, Crockett, and “Ian Maclaren” | study of “Hamlet.” The two discussed the 











these are the three fiction writers various characters together, and then parted. 
who may be said to represent Scotland The conversation did two things for young | 
now that Louis Stevenson has gone. Crockett—it gave him the Professor’s friend- | 
Of the three, Crockett seems destined to have ship and left him richer by two half-crowns. | 
the largest literary output. “lan Maclaren ”! Yet, although fond of Shakespeare, Milton, and | 
is, so far, practically the man of one book. Mr. Longfellow, Crockett had read all the boys’ trash 
Barrie, considering the length of time he has current in his day. “I see little harm in doing | 
been before the public, has been commendably that,” he has remarked. “It is.not so much | 
careful not to produce too much, but Mr. | what a boy reads that hurts him ; it is of read- | 
Crockett has surfeited his readers within a ing. He will pick out what is good and endur- | 
couple of years, and it is his present boast that ing very soon. Boys w#// read books of, 
he has contracts with publishers which will keep adventure if they read at all. They take to it, 
him employed till the end of the century. One like the measles. There is a corrective in- | 
may overdo the thing. Good work needs a cer- | ternally that keeps a healthy boy straight when | 
tain economy, and there is some danger to Mr. reading the greatest rubbish.” Crockett used to | 
Crockett, especially as he has declared his belief learn off by heart a great deal of Shakespeare | 
in the man who “ breaks out in a fresh place and Milton at this time, and he declares to-day | 
every time.” In these days of high prices for (I should, however, like to test him) that if you | 
fiction there is a special temptation for the suc-! were to quote a line from ‘“ Paradise Lost” he | 
cessful story-teller. A century or two ago the could go on for hundreds of lines without a | 
English author’s honorarium was often little break. As to books for the adult reader, he 
better than the proverbial fiddler’s pay ; but the thinks every man should be a law unto himself. | 
increase in the demand for fictionhas quickened To talk about the best hundred books is so 
the competition immensely among editors and | much nonsense. There is no “ best hundred 
publishers for the services of the first five or six books,” since what is best for you is not best for 
leading novelists, and forced up prices in pro- me. As well talk about the best hundred legal 
portion. Goldsmith got no more than £60 for judgments, or the best hundred medical reme- 
“The, Vicar of Wakefield,” but nowadays it is dies! Of later day authors, Crockett believes 
quite possible for a novelist who has a“ vogue,” in three men—Barrie, Kipling, and Stevenson. 
and who is neither a Goldsmith nor a Dickens, As for the older fiction writers, he agrees with 
to command £1,000, or even £1,500, as the price Charlotte Bronté in thinking that Scott is first, 
for serial issue alone. Take the case of Mrs. and the rest pretty fardown. He manages to 
Humphry Ward as typical of one or two others. | get through all the Waverley Novels once a year. 
For the American and English market alone So he says, but surely one reading is sufficient 
she was paid for “David Grieve” the long in the case of some ! 
figure of £16,000, She got from the British | Young Crockett first went to school at the 
Colonies-—Australia, India, etc.—no mean sum, village of Lauriston, three and a half miles 
I fancy, for they are big countries, and their from his home. Then he went to Castle 
people are great readers of popular literature. Douglas, where he was a pupil-teacher for a 
Say that she got £16,000 more for “ Marcella,” time. Getting a good bursary, he entered 
and £8,000 for “ Robert Elsmere.” That makes Edinburgh University when barely sixteen. 
£40,000 for three books written during a period There he took the full arts course, and then 
of six years. Not bad pay when one considers was tutor in several families. In the latter 
it is all profit! Mr. Crockett’s figures have not capacity he went abroad, roamed from Russia 
yet begun to be much quoted, but we may take to Southern Italy, climbed the Alps, met all 
it that his serial rights alone will now run into | kinds of men, faced all sorts of tasks—in a cer- 
four figures, and if he continues his absurd prac- tain Swiss inn quieted a baby which had defied 
tice of rising when other people are thinking of | all the resources of the place. There is a reminis- 
going to bed, and keeping his secretary busy at | cence of much of this in “St. Lucy of the Eyes,” 
the type-writer all day, he may soon be the in the author’s recent volume, “ Bog, Myrtle, 
wealthiest literary man in the country. Whether and Peat.” Returning home, Mr. Crockett 
in a hundred years or so his work will compare ‘entered the Edinburgh Free Church College, 
with those of the poorly-paid classics it is per- and there studied spiritual anatomy, when he 
haps “ better only guessing,” as the wicked are was not studying Hebrew. It was a good 
said to remark of their own possible future schooling, at least in breadth and variety, and 
chastisement. when, in 1886, having received his “ licence,” he 
Mr. Crockett comes from the Galloway of his was set down as Free Church minister of the 
books, a place where the people are not too little Midlothian town of Penicuik, he was as fit 
thick on the ground, and where everybody is for his work as most men are. This year, as is 
free to keep his own angles and eccentricities. well known, he has resigned his ministerial 
He was born in 1859, so that he is now in his charge in order to devote himself to literary 
36th year. His father hada farm about nine work. 
miles from Castle Douglas, and withina mileof Long ‘before the appointment to Penicuik 
where the new Galloway railway station stands young Crockett had begun his literary career. 
to-day. In this way the boy came to know all! He began it as a journalist, but had precious 
the country sights and sounds and the ways of little success in that way. He had been doing 
birds and beasts. He lived in the open air and something on various Scotch papers, and when 
knew trees by climbing them, and boys by fight-, he was 18 he came up to London, “to see if 
ing them. And that life had a background : he there were openings here.” He remained for 
read any book he could lay his hands on, and six months, and just managed to pay his lodg- 
had his views as to which was Shakespeare’s ings. At this time he wrote art criticisms, 
best play before he was far into his teens. In- though he knew no more about art than Moses 
deed, he was always reading Shakespeare. On did, and could only tell an oil from a water- 
one occasion he was discovered by Professor colour by smelling it! One day his editor sent 





Clerk-Maxwell lying on the moors buried inthe | him to call on a politician and ask his opinion 


ue 
of a certain Bill. He met the man in the 


of his house, and asked for “just one worg” 
“ Go away,” he retorted ; “ I have Nothing to sq 
to you.” Mr. Crockett went back to his pod 
and told him he had not been able to secure the 
interview. “Well, then, we don’t want you 
here,” said the editor. “Go to the desk and 
get your money, and let that end our connec- 
tion.” And that was the end of our author's 
journalism. 

Mr. Crockett’s first published work, Curiously 
enough, was a volume of verse called “ Dulce 
Cor.” This was published in 1885, and under 
the name of “Fred Brereton.” There is nothine 
great in the book, but neither is'‘there anything 
to be ashamed of. Only 500 copies’-wete 
printed, and some foolish people are now‘offer. 
ing long prices for the volume, on the strength 
of the author's present popularity. Mr. Crockett, 
I believe, is prepared to give a certain sum to 
everybody who gets a copy and destroys it! 
It was not until 1893 that Mr. Crockett took 
possession of the reading public, and then he 
achieved the difficult feat by means of a book 
which half his readers cannot possibly have un. 
derstood. “The Stickit Minister” is no doubt 
a capital work, if you have never required to be 
told what the title means. But I suspect as to 
that the English reader is pretty much in: the 
position of the Frenchman who rendered the 
title “The Assassinated Clergyman.” It does 
not matter. The book “boomed,” and its suc- 
cess has kept Mr. Crockett busy ever since. 
Since then we have had that pretty love story, 
“ The Lilac Sun Bonnet,” that fine work, “The 
Raiders,” the two little stories, “ Mad Sir 
Ughtred of the Hills ” and “ The Play Actress,” 
and the volume called “‘ Bog, Myrtle, and Peat.” 
already referred to. “The Men of the Moss 
Hags” is now running in Good Words, and a 
new story will begin in Harper next year. 

Itis probable that a good deal of the success 
of S. R. Crockett is due to the fact that his 
books and favourite characters do not offend 
against the accepted’ standards of morality as 
handed down from generation to generation ot 
decent people. Moreover, they actually ap- 
prove of these standards heartily, and bring to 
severe punishment those who go against them. 
Such an attitude in a fiction writer would not 
have attracted attention a few years ago, be- 
cause it was taken for granted that he approved 
of such things before he went into the business. 
But George Moore and Grant Allen have 
changed all that. Mr. Crockett’s books do not 
touch modern problems. He deals more in 
romance than in novel-writing as generally 
practised in these days, but he has long been 
studying the problems of the poor, and some 
time he will, no doubt, write a story on that 
theme. 

In 1887 Mr. Crockett married a daughter of 
George Milner, author of “Country Pleasures 
and “ Studies on the Coast of Arran.” Talland 
broad-shouldered, with a genial, ruddy counlte 
nance and sparkling eyes, he is a man @' 
country, not of the town. He likes a quiet lil 
with the bairns playing about the door and the 
heather close at hand. There are six miles 
woodland near his Penicuik home, and some 
his best work has been composed in solitary 
walks among the Pentlands. Mr. Crockett has 
tried dictating his novels, but has failed. In 
dictating you choose the first word that come, 
whether it is the right word or not, and that, 
course, is fatal to style. He uses a ph : 
for letters, and finds this very satisfactory: © His 
work, as already indicated, is all done ™ 
early morning. He gets up at half-past fou, 
and by the time breakfast is ready the creallt 
work of the day is over! The rest of the mor 
ing is taken up with proof-reading 4 
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ishis own. Mr. Crockett, unfortunately, is not | “The Cambridge Browning,” in one volume, 


free from some of the affectations of the suddenly which is to contain “every line that Browning 
successful man. He likes to speak of his | wrote.” How long shall we in England have 
“heavy correspondence,” and talks in a high | to wait for a single-volume Browning ? 
way about giving three or four interviews per | 
annum. Autograph-hunters, he declares, are | 
ecoming a nuisance to him, One American | oN 6 ° 6 

al he says, sent him again and again a NIG ue oncerf. 
request for a page of his manuscript, and en- 
closed a twopenny-halfpenny stamp. “With 
these stamps I conducted my foreign corre- 
spondence for some time, but the man’s patience 
gave out at last.” This is simply churlish, ani| novel concert was held recently at St. 
if Mr. Crockett were nota cleric he would never | Martin’s-le-Grand, whereby large audi- 
gloat over the incident. The autograph-hunter | ences in the chief cities and towns of the United 
was an idiot to spend even one stamp in pur: | Kingdom enjoyed a somewhat lengthy pro- 
suit of such an object. But much greater | gramme of music, transmitted from London by 
writers than ever Mr. Crockett will be have | telephone. 
treated such faddists with kindly consideration, | Buta short time ago it seemed almost beyond 
Only they were not “ Reverends” ! credibility that opera being performed in Paris 
could with clearness be heard in London by 
means of the telephone; yet such a test of 
the system must now be regarded as insignifi- 
/cant as compared with the remarkable results 
‘obtained in connection with the Post Office 
| experiments. 
HE statement recently made public by | The Trunk lines now erected afford com- 
Mark Twain ‘furnishes a curious coin: munication from London to the Midland 
mentary on some speeches delivered | Counties, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and, in 
lately for the purpose of showing how | Tesponse to official invitations, distinguished 


easily and profitably authors might become their | SPEMA. were. renent at Cardiff, Bristol, Birming- 


own publishers. Some years ago Mr. Clemens, | pare Hull, i D —” ne Laas 
like an earlier and greater writer, invested his | wh ye . nburga, Selast, Lublin, an 
capital ina publishing firm which came to grief, | several other important centres, to listen to an 


with the result that he now finds himself heavily ¢*C¢llent programme of vocal and instrumental 


burdened with debts that, as he says, he never ™usi¢ rendered in London. 


| A full orchestra, conducted by Mr, Arthur 
tracted, though they were accumulated on : 
ae iat his purty | Crudge, in whose hands the whole of the 


He does not, in this try- | A 
ing emergency, fold his hands and cry “Kismet !” | musical arrangements were placed, performed 
Like the great Sir Walter, he has made up his | 
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of that sort, and by twelve o’clock the day | same firm is preparing for Transatlantic readers | 


One critic expresses an opinion that, en- 
couraged by the achievements of the past, it 
would not be surprising should a Grand Central 
Music Supply Association come within the 
range of possibility, and that the householder 
will, at no distant. date, be able to. turn on his 
opera or chamber concert as he would turn on 
his gas, and enjoy it while seated snugly by his 
fireside. 

This. certainly would. do away with cloak- 
room worries, and the inconvenience experi- 
enced at West End concerts arising from the 
“fashionable hat” now favoured by the ladies, 
but, in our opinion, the musical. en/repreneur 
need have little fear as to his future prospects, 
notwithstanding that similar anticipations of a 
Central Musical Association are to be found in 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 

Probably there are some readers who would 
be interested to learn a few particulars of the 
wonderful telephonic system that has been 
promoted by the Government, and which has 
established a record’so far as the transmission 
of music is concerned. 

The telephone policy of Her Majesty’s iate 
Government was‘ embodied in a Treasury 
Minute dated 27th May, 1892. 

That policy contemplated, amongst other 
things, that the operations of the licensed 
Telephone Companies should be confined to 
towns or areas, and that the Trunk service of 
the country should be performed by the Post 
Office. 

For the acquisition of the existing Trunk 
lines of companies, and the. provision of a 
“backbone ” system connecting England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland together, Parliament pro- 
vided, by the Telegraph Act of 1892, £ 1,000,000. 
Ultimately there will-be a complete system of 
communication between all the important towns 
in the kingdom. 





| standard overtures, operatic and various selec- 
mind to pay to the uttermost farthing if he can, tions, which were transmitted simultaneously to 
andin order to accomplish this heroic resolve | the above-mentioned cities. ; | 
he is starting a lecturing tour round the world. | mxiety on the part of the officials of the 


: é big , 
“From my reception thus far on my lecturing engineer-in-chief 's, department was - consider- 
tour,” he says, “I am confident that, if I live, 1 | ably relieved when, at. the termination of the 


can pay off the last debt within four years, after | rst item on the programme, the audiences at 
which, at the age of sixty-four, I can make a/ the distant Scotch, Irish, and Welsh stations 
fresh and unencumbered start in life.’ This is | ¢Mthusiastically declared that the reception was 
anoble and a pathetic statement, a statement | Perfect, that everything was well balanced, and 
that does honour to the literary workers of the | 25 distinct as though the concert were being 
age. Mr. Clemens might take advantage of | 8iven in adjoining buildings. 
the law,'and compound with his creditors, but| _1¢ was said the tapping of the conductor's 
heprefers to accept the total liability, and strain | 4ton, the opening chords, and the different 
heart and brain to wipe it out. The situation | instruments were. at once easily recognised. 
hasa deep pathos. Mr. Clemens has probably In addition to the orchestral selections the 
earned more money by his pen than any other | Programme, which extended over three hours, 
living author, yet at sixty he finds himself a | €mbraced singing, recitations, pianoforte, cornet, 
good deal worse than penniless. What he says clarionet, mandoline, and concertina solos, as | 
about his position and his resolution will touch | Well as a tune from the bagpipes. 
the hearts of people in both hemispheres, and 
all who admire courage and believe in con- 
science will wish him complete success. in his 
gallant enterprise. 

A better Chaucer for the general reader was 
Probably never published than the edition of 
the “Canterbury Tales” just issued in Mr. 


without interruption, each item being announced 
to the vast audience scattered over the country, 
the artists in London being encouraged by the 
applause and hand-clapping which, distant as it 
was, was heard with great distinctness. 

When it is borne in mind that the notes had 
to be diverted at many stages, that the concert 
Stead’s “ Masterpiece Library.” But Mr. Stead | WaS really transmitted the length and breadth 
makes rather a curious statement in the preface. | of the United Kingdom, the chief electrician’s 
“This edition,” he remarks, “is not for students | department of Her Majesty’s Post Office can 
of Chaucer. It will only make them wild, and| indeed claim a veritable triumph, and the 
dispose them to homicide. But they are a few | Several thousands attending and enjoying the 
and feeble folk at the best. What I hope this | €ntertainment a rare experience. 

Ooklet may do is to multiply their number by| We learn that some of the music was at 
the hundred and the thousand.” Does Mr. Cardiff secured in a phonograph and re-trans- 
Stead seriously desire-to see the number of| mitted along fresh telephonejroutes to various 
feeble folk increased ? towns, 

Naturally the exceptional success attending 
this unique concert has given rise to some 








Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, 
“e to publish during the autumn a new volume 





The programme once commenced continued . 


The mileage of wire is as follows :— 
2,719 miles of 800 lbs. copper per mile per wire. 
do. 


4,914 do. 600 do, 
3,025 do. 400 do. do, 
go do. submarine cable 24 miles long. 


Total 10,754 miles = 2,899 tons. 

There have now been completed 7,595 miles. 
For the “backbone” line from London 
through Leeds to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin, the heaviest copper wire ever erected 
has been used. It weighs 800 lbs, per mile. 
Efforts have been made to reduce the under- 
ground portion as much as possible, as under- 
ground wires seriously impair the efficiency and 
clearness of telephone-speaking. 

The transmitters used are the Deckert (an 
Austrian improvement on the Hunnings 
Granular Microphone), and the receivers are 
simple double-pole Bell instruments. 

The wires have been erected on the revolving 
principle, and have 'been designed on the so- 
called KR. law, which has been developed by 
the Post Office. The result is held to prove 
the accuracy of this law. 

All the circuits are metallic (twin wire). 

The Trunk lines now erected afford com- 
munication for the first time from London to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

The wires to Ireland extend. through Leeds 
and Carlisle to Portpatrick, thence by cabie 
across St. Patrick’s Channel to Donaghadec, 
and thence to Belfast and Dublin, the length of 
the London-Dublin circuit being 578 miles. 

The scale of charges laid down by the 
Treasury for three minutes’ use of the telephone 
is 34a. per twenty miles: therefore the canny 
Scot who at. Liverpool wished to hear his 


national music, the skirl of the pipes, from 
“ Edinboro’ toon,” would discover that the 
extravagant suggestions as to the music of the| privilege would be somewhat dearly bought, and 


that “ bang would go five saxpences !” 





of poems by the late James Russell Lowell. The | future. 
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S. R. CRO 


ARRIE, Crockett, and “ Ian Maclaren” 
these are the three fiction writers 
who may be said to represent Scotland 
now that Louis Stevengon has gone. | 
Of the three, Crockett seems destined to have 
the largest literary output. “Ian Maclaren ” | 
is, so far, practically the man of one book. Mr. 
Barrie, considering the length of time he has 
been before the public, has been commendably 
careful not to produce too much, but Mr. 
Crockett has surfeited his readers within a 
couple of years, and it is his present boast that 
he has contracts with publishers which will keep 
him employed till the end of the century. One} 
may overdo the thing. Good work needs a cer- 
tain economy, and there is some danger to Mr. 
Crockett, especially as he has declared his belief 
in the man who “ breaks out in a fresh place 
every time.” In these days of high prices for 
fiction there is a special temptation for the suc- 
cessful story-teller. A century or two ago the 
English author's honorarium was often little 
better than the proverbial fiddler’s pay ; but the 
increase in the demand for fiction has quickened 
the competition immensely among editors and | 
publishers for the services of the first five or six | 
leading novelists, and forced up prices in pro- 
portion. Goldsmith got no more than £60 for 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” but nowadays it is 
quite possible for a novelist who has a “ vogue,” 
and who is neither a Goldsmith nor a Dickens, 
to command £ 1,000, or even £1,500, as the price 
for serial issue alone. ‘Take the case of Mrs. | 
Humphry Ward as typical of one or two others. | 
For the American and English market alone 
she was paid for “David Grieve” the long 
figure of £16,000, She got from the British 
Colonies-—Australia, India, etc.—no mean sum, 
1 fancy, for they are big countries, and their 
people are great readers of popular literature. 
Say that she got £16,000 more for “ Marcella,” 
and £8,000 for “ Robert Elsmere.” That makes 
£40,000 for three books written during a period 
of six years. Not bad pay when one considers 
it is all profit! Mr. Crockett’s figures have not 
yet begun to be much quoted, but we may take | 
it that his serial rights alone will now run into 
four figures, and if he continues his absurd prac- 
tice of rising when other people are thinking of 
going to bed, and keeping his secretary busy at 
the type-writer all day, he may soon be the. 
wealthiest literary man in the country. Whether 
in a hundred years or so his work will compare 
with those of the poorly-paid classics it is per- 
haps “ better only guessing,” as the wicked are 
said to remark of their own possible future 
chastisement. 

Mr. Crockett comes from the Galloway of his 
books, a place where the people are not too 
thick on the ground, and where everybody is 
free to keep his own angles and eccentricities. 
He was born in 1859, so that he is now in his 
36th year. His father hada farm about nine 
miles from Castle Douglas, and within a mile of 
where the new Galloway railway station stands 


to-day. In this way the boy came to know all ! 


the country sights and sounds and the ways of 
birds and beasts. He lived in the open air and 
knew trees by climbing them, and boys by fight- 
ing them. And that life had a background : he 
read any book he could lay his hands on, and 
had his views as to which was Shakespeare’s 
best play before he was far into his teens. In- 
deed, he was always reading Shakespeare. On 
one occasion he was discovered by Professor 
Clerk-Maxwell lying on the moors buried in the 
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of a certain Bill. He met the man in the 


of his house, and asked for “just one wor” 
| “ Go away,” he retorted ; “ I have nothing to sq 
to you.” Mr. Crockett went back to his chier 
and told him he had not been able to secure the 
CKETT. interview. “Well, then, we don’t want you 
study of “Hamlet.” The two discussed the | here,” said the editor. “Go to the desk and 
various characters together, and then parted. | get your money, and let that end our connec. 
The conversation did two things for young | tion.” And that was the end of our author's 
Crockett—it gave him the Professor’s friend- | journalism. 

ship and left him richer by two half-crowns. | Mr. Crockett’s first published work, Curiously 
Yet, although fond of Shakespeare, Milton, and | enough, was a volume of verse called “ Dulce 
Longfellow, Crockett had read all the boys’ trash | Cor.” This was published in 1885, and under 
current in his day. “I see little harm in doing | the name of “Fred Brereton.” There is nothine 
that,” he has remarked. “It is-not so much | great in the book, but neither is'there anything 
what a boy reads that hurts him ; it is not read-|to be ashamed of. Only 500 copies” -were 
ing. He will pick out what is good and endur- | printed, and some foolish people are nowoffer. 
ing very soon. Boys wi#// read books of | ing long prices for the volume, on the strength 
adventure if they read at all. They take to it | of the author’s present popularity. Mr. Crockett, 
like the measles. There is a corrective in- | I believe, is prepared to give a certain sum to 
ternally that keeps a healthy boy straight when | everybody who gets a copy and destroys it! 
reading the greatest rubbish.” Crockett used to | It was not until 1893 that Mr. Crockett took 
learn off by heart a great deal of Shakespeare possession of the reading public, and then he 
and Milton at this time, and he declares to-day achieved the difficult feat by means of a book 
(I should, however, like to test him) that if you | which half his readers cannot possibly have un. 
were to quote a line from “‘ Paradise Lost” he derstood. “The Stickit Minister” is no doubt 
could go on for hundreds of lines without a | a capital work, if you have never required to be 
break. As to books for the adult reader, he | told what the title means. But I suspect as to 
thinks every man should be a law unto himself. | that the English reader is pretty much in the 








To talk about the best hundred books is so 
much nonsense. There is no “best hundred 
books,” since what is best for you is not best for 
me. As well talk about the best hundred legal 
judgments, or the best hundred medical reme- 
dies! Of later day authors, Crockett believes 
in three men—Barrie, Kipling, and Stevenson. 
As for the older fiction writers, he agrees with 
Charlotte Bronté in thinking that Scott is first, 
and the rest pretty fardown. He manages to 
get through all the Waverley Novels once a year. 
So he says, but surely one reading is sufficient 
in the case of some ! 

Young Crockett first went to school at the 
village of Lauriston, three and a half miles 
from his home. Then he went to Castle 
Douglas, where he was a pupil-teacher for a 
time. Getting a good bursary, he entered 
Edinburgh University when barely sixteen. 
There he took the full arts course, and then 
was tutor in several families. In the latter 
capacity he went abroad, roamed from Russia 
to Southern Italy, climbed the Alps, met all 
kinds of men, faced all sorts of tasks—in a cer- 
tain Swiss inn quieted a baby which had defied 
all the resources of the place. There is a reminis- 
cence of much of this in “St. Lucy of the Eyes,” 
in the author’s recent volume, “ Bog, Myrtle, 
and Peat.” Returning home, Mr. Crockett 
entered the Edinburgh Free Church College, 
and there studied spiritual anatomy, when he 
was not studying Hebrew. It was a good 
schooling, at least in breadth and variety, and 
when, in 1886, having received his “ licence,” he 
was set down as Free Church minister of the 
little Midlothian town of Penicuik, he was as fit 
for his work as most men are. This year, as is 
well known, he has resigned his ministerial 
charge in order to devote himself to literary 
work. 

Long ‘before the appointment to Penicuik 
young Crockett had begun his literary career. 
He began it as a journalist, but had precious 
little success in that way. He had been doing 
something on various Scotch papers, and when 
he was 18 he came up to London, “to see if 
there were openings here.” He remained for 
six months, and just managed to pay his lodg- 
ings. At this time he wrote art criticisms, 
though he knew no more about art than Moses 
did, and could only tell an oil from a water- 
colour by smelling it! One day his editor sent 
him to call on a politician and ask his opinion 


position of the Frenchman who rendered the 
title “The Assassinated Clergyman.” It does 
not matter. The book “boomed,” and its suc- 
cess has kept Mr. Crockett busy ever since. 
Since then we have had that pretty love story, 
“ The Lilac Sun Bonnet,” that fine work, “The 
Raiders,” the two little stories, “ Mad Sir 
Ughtred of the Hills ” and “ The Play Actress,’ 
and the volume called “ Bog, Myrtle, and Peat,’ 
already referred to. “The Men of the Moss 
Hags” is now running in Good Words, and a 
new story will begin in Harper next year. 

It is probable that a good deal of the success 
of S. R. Crockett is due to the fact that his 
books and favourite characters do not offend 
against the accepted’ standards of morality as 
handed down from generation to generation ot 
decent people. Moreover, they actually ap- 
prove of these standards heartily, and bring to 
severe punishment those who go against them. 
Such an attitude in a fiction writer would not 
have attracted attention a few years ago, be- 
cause it was taken for granted that he approved 
of such things before he went into the business. 
But George Moore and Grant Allen have 
changed all that. Mr. Crockett’s books do not 
touch modern problems. He deals more in 
romance than in novel-writing as generally 
practised in these days, but he has long been 
studying the problems of the poor, and some 
time he will, no doubt, write a story on that 
theme. 

In 1887 Mr. Crockett married a daughter of 
George Milner, author of ‘ Country Pleasures’ 
and “ Studies on the Coast of Arran.” Talland 
broad-shouldered, with a genial, ruddy counte 
nance and sparkling eyes, he is a man of | 
country, not of the town. He likes a quiet life, 
with the bairns playing about the door and 
heather close at hand. There are six miles 
woodland near his Penicuik home, and some 0 
his best work has been composed in solitaty 
walks among the Pentlands. Mr. Crockett has 
tried dictating his novels, but has failed. I 
dictating you choose the first word that comes, 
whether it is the right word or not, and that, 
course, is fatal to style. He uses a phonogi? 
for letters, and finds this very satisfactory: © His 
work, as already indicated, is all done ™ 
early morning. He gets up at half-past 
and by the time breakfast is ready the creative 
work of the day is over! The rest of the mor 
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ork of that sort, and by twelve o’clock the day | same firm is preparing for Transatlantic readers 
ishis own. Mr. Crockett, unfortunately, is not | “The Cambridge Browning,” in one volume, 
free from some of the affectations of the suddenly which is to contain “every line that Browning 
successful man. He likes to speak of his | wrote.” How long shall we in England have 
“heavy correspondence,” and talks in a high to wait for a single-volume Browning ? 

way about giving three or four interviews per | 
annum, Autograph-hunters, he declares, are | 
becoming a nuisance to him, One American oN ° 
admirer, he says, sent him again and again a| CU nique Go neerf, 
request for a page of his manuscript, and en- | 
closed a twopenny-halfpenny stamp. “With 
these stamps I conducted my foreign corre- O celebrate the inauguration of the Tele- 
spondence for some time, but the man’s patience | phone Trunk Lines of the Post Office a 
gave out at last.” This is simply churlish, and | novel concert was held recently at St. 
if Mr. Crockett were not a cleric he would never | Martin’s-le-Grand, whereby large audi- 
gloat over the incident. The autograph-hunter | ences in the chief cities and towns of the United 
was an idiot to spend even one stamp in pur: | Kingdom enjoyed a somewhat lengthy pro- 
suit of such an object. But much greater | gramme of music, transmitted from London by 
writers than ever Mr. Crockett will be have | telephone. 
treated such faddists with kindly consideration,| Buta short time ago it seemed almost beyond 
Only they were not “ Reverends ” ! credibility that opera being performed in Paris 
could with clearness be heard in London by 
means of the telephone; yet such a test of 
the system must now be regarded as insignifi- 
/cant as compared with the remarkable results 
obtained in connection with the Post Office 
| experiments. 
HE statement recently made public by | The Trunk lines now erected afford com- 
Mark Twain furnishes a curious com- | ™unication from London to. the Midland 
mentary on some _ speeches delivered | Counties, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and, in 
lately for the purpose of showing how | TeSponse to official invitations, distinguished 


easily and profitably authors might become their | 8¥U€StS were present at Cardiff, Bristol, Birming- 
own publishers. Some years ago Mr. Clemens, ew Hull, Leicester, Derby, Liverpool, Leeds, 
like an earlier and greater writer, invested his | Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast, Dublin, and 
capital in a publishing firm which came to grief, | several other important centres, to listen to an 
with the result that he now finds himself heavily | excellent programme of vocal and instrumental 
burdened with debts that, as he says, henever USIC rendered in London. 

contracted, though they were accumulated on _“ full orchestra, conducted by Mr, Arthur 


the faith of his name. He does-not, in this try- T™48e, in whose hands the whole of the 
ing emergency, fold his hands and cry “Kismet !” | musical arrangements were placed, performed 
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One critic expresses an opinion that, en- 
couraged by the achievements of the past, it 
would not be surprising should a Grand Central 
_Music Supply Association come within the 
range of possibility, and that the householder 
will, at no distant date, be able to. turn on his 
opera or chamber concert as he would turn on 
his gas, and enjoy it while seated snugly by his 
fireside. 

This. certainly would do away with cloak- 
room worries, and the inconvenience experi- 
enced at West End concerts arising from the 
“fashionable hat” now favoured by the ladies, 
but, in our opinion, the musical. entrepreneur 
need have little fear as to his future prospects, 
notwithstanding that similar anticipations of a 
Central Musical Association are to. be found in 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 

Probably there are some readers who would 
be interested to learn a few particulars of the 
wonderful telephonic system that has been 
promoted by the Government, and which has 
established a record’so far as the transmission 
of music is concerned. 

The telephone policy of Her Majesty’s iate 
Government. was* embodied in a Treasury 
Minute dated 27th May, 1892. 

That policy contemplated, amongst other 
things, that the operations of the licensed 
Telephone Companies should be confined to 
towns or areas, and that the Trunk service of 
the country should be performed by the Post 
Office. 

For the acquisition of the existing Trunk 
lines of companies, and the. provision of a 
“backbone” system connecting England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland together, Parliament pro- 
vided, by the Telegraph Act of 1892, £ 1,000,000. 
Ultimately there will-be a complete system of 
communication between all the important towns 














Like the great Sir Walter, he has made up his | standard overtures, operatic and various selec- 


mind to pay to the uttermost farthing if he can, | tions, which were transmitted simultaneously to | 
| the above-mentioned cities. 


and in order to accomplish this heroic ered ‘ : 
he is starting a lecturing tour round the world, | ™xiety on the part of the officials of the | 


“From my reception thus far on my lecturing | engineer-in-chief’s department was consider- | 
tour,” he says, “I am confident that, if I live, 1 | ably relieved when, at. the termination of the | 


can pay off the last debt within four years, after | ae oe - San oe ioe at 
ant Scotch, Irish, and Welsh stations 


which, at the age of sixty-four, I can make a/ saat : 
fresh and unencumbered start in life.” This is | enthusiastically declared that the reception was 
anoble and a pathetic statement, a statement | perfect, that everything was well balanced, and 
that does honour to the literary workers of the 45 distinct as though the concert were being 
age. Mr. Clemens. might take advantage of | 8iven in adjoining buildings. 
the law, and compound with his creditors, but| It was said the tapping of the conductor's 
he prefers to accept the total liability, and strain | baton, the opening chords, and the different 
heart and brain to wipe it out. The situation | instruments were at once easily recognised. 
has a deep pathos, Mr. Clemens has probably | In addition to the orchestral selections the 
earned more money by his pen than any other Programme, which extended over three hours, 
living author, yet at sixty he finds himself a | embraced singing, recitations, pianoforte, cornet, 
good deal worse than penniless. What he says | clarionet, mandoline, and concertina solos, as 
about his position and his resolution will touch | V¢ll as a tune from the bagpipes. é 
the hearts of people in both hemispheres, and The programme once commenced continued 
all who admire courage and believe in con- without interruption, each item being announced 
science will wish him complete success in his to the vast audience scattered over the country, 
gallant enterprise. the artists in London being encouraged by the 
nine applause and hand-clapping which, distant as it 
A better Chaucer for the general reader was | WS, was heard with great distinctness. 
probably never published than the edition of| When it is borne in mind that the notes had 
the “ Canterbury Tales” just issued in Mr. | to be diverted at many stages, that the concert 
Stead’s “ Masterpiece Library.” But Mr. Stead | Was really transmitted the length and breadth 
makes rather a curious statement in the preface, | Of the United Kingdom, the chief electrician’s 
“This edition,” he remarks, “is not for students | department of Her Majesty’s Post Office can 
of Chaucer. It will only make them wild, and| indeed claim a veritable triumph, and the 
spose them to homicide. But they are a few | Several thousands attending and enjoying the 
and feeble folk at the best. What I hope this | entertainment,a rare experience, 
klet may do is to multiply their number by| We learn that some of the music was at 
the hundred and the thousand.” Does Mr,| Cardiff secured in a phonograph and re-trans- 
tead seriously desire-to see the number of| mitted along fresh telephonejroutes to various 
feeble folk increased ? towns, 
Naturally the exceptional success attending 
Messrs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, | this unique concert has given rise to some 
ate to publish during the autumn a new volume | extravagant suggestions as to the music of the 











of poems by the late James Russell Lowell. The | future. 





in the kingdom. 
The mileage of wire is as follows :— 
2,719 miles of 800 lbs. copper per mile per-wire. 
4,914 do. 600 do, do. 


3,025 do. 400 do. do, 
) do, submarine cable 24 miles long. 





| Total 10,754 miles == 2,899 tons. 


There have now been completed 7,595 miles. 
For the “backbone” line from London 
through Leeds to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dublin, the heaviest copper wire ever erected 
has been used. It weighs 800 lbs, per mile. 
Efforts have been made to reduce the under- 
ground portion as much as possible, as under- 
ground wires seriously impair the efficiency and 
clearness of telephone-speaking. 

The transmitters used are the Deckert (an 
Austrian improvement on the Hunnings 
Granular Microphone), and the receivers are 
simple double-pole Bell instruments. 

The wires have been erected on the revolving 
principle, and have ‘been designed on the so- 
called KR. law, which has been developed by 
the Post Office. The result is held to prove 
the accuracy of this law. 

All the circuits are metallic (twin wire). 

The Trunk lines now erected afford com- 
munication for the first time from London to 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

The wires to Ireland extend through Leeds 
and Carlisle to Portpatrick, thence by cable 
across St. Patrick’s Channel to Dopaghadec, 
and thence to Belfast and Dublin, the length of 
the London-Dublin circuit being 578 miles, 

The scale of charges laid down by the 
Treasury for three minutes’ use of the telephone 
is 3d. per twenty miles: therefore the canny 
Scot who at. Liverpool wished to hear his 
national music, the skirl of the pipes, from 
“ Edinboro’ toon,” would discover that the 
privilege would be somewhat dearly bought, and 
that “ bang would go five saxpences !” 
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La Petite FRANCE, to the English eye, 
Grande Nation. annears somewhat overweighted 
with that rather pompous designation, “ La 
Grande Nation,” claimed by her as a right in 
all sternness, yielded by others to her in all 
affability and good humour, not without a sus- 
picion of commingled contempt. The popula- 
tions of Paris do not impress the visitor as 
grande in any sense save that of numbers. 
Five feet to five feet seven inches is their 
ordinary height, but they lay size on in a side- 
way very abundantly. They abound in fatness. 
Their necks rarely indeed are scraggy. The 
women’s necks especially are well rounded at 
the top of the thorax, just where many women 
of our own tend to scragginess, or at least a 
slight attenuation. Is this nature or the result 
of one of those artifices in which their nation is 
so far ahead of us? The children seem cbjects 
of adoration to the mothers, and that may ac- 
count for the rapture of reverence, breaking 
forth even in tears, of which so many French- 
men are the subjects. I am bound to say the 
tears may be the result of certain libations, as it 
is only after these that I have noticed them 
accompanying verbal expressions of filial affec- 
tion. The women then are plain- faced and 
small, the men as we all know them: the 
children are much as those of our own and 
other nations ; but the latter evince a grace of 
deportment even in their play which seems to 
justify the belief in their innate politeness. As 
to manners adult, whatever they may be be- 
tween Frenchman and Frenchman, they are 
between French and English no improvement 
on our own. Indeed, when it comes to tackling 
the officials of ’bus, tramway, or railway, the 
belief, inherited by tradition, in French polite- 
ness dissolves away at once. A very few days 
are enough to show that dislike, though not dis- 
trust, of the English is very general. Not 
distrust—there is unaltered faith in the English 
willingness to tip. Yet admirable exceptions to 
these unkindly feelings occur. <A ’bus official 
will at times take extraordinary trouble to put 
the stranger on his way, and gallantly refuse the 
gratefully offered tip. On the whole, there is no 
change for the better in the sentiments of /a 
belle France towards perfidious Albion. But 
we may easily forgive all that and trust that 
time and a free recognition of their really great 
qualities may enable our rather surly—yes, surly 
—neighbours to cease thinking that no foreigner 
looks them in the eyes without some inward 
reference to their collapse in the Franco-Ger- 
man war. They did more than enough for 
glory in the hideous wars of the last three 
hundred years ; and they, and we, had best fix 
thought on that glory that fades not at a mere 
military reverse : the glory and praise that grow 
out of developed mental and wsthetic powers. 
In the latter kind France still moves far ahead 
of England. They are born designers there, 
every mother's son of them. In all kinds of 
construction they do design apparently because 
they must. Their very clumsiness has a beauty 
which charms the artistic, though it may some- 
times outrage the mechanical, sense of an 
Englishman. 

The Traditional Amongst our English discus- 

Atelier. ‘sions as to best methods of art 
teaching, it is strange that we have never re- 
vived what the French seem never to have 
quite lost: the art workshops called a/e/rers. 
Go into some one of these, which are under the 
guidance of some eminent French painter, and 
you will see enough to account for that spon- 
taneousness that has never deserted Gallic 
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| design in any of its periods. There is never or 
| hardly ever any alloy of dandyism in the spirit 
| that pervades the place. A rustic simplicity of 
|fitness for getting work done is apparent all 
around. Workmen, not dilettanti, sit or stand 
at the easels, strenuous after the attainment of 
skill ; grave, earnest, but also with that finest 
humour which mostly lives alongside of healthy 
gravity. They have their frolics.. In’ one 
studio you may see a lofty frieze, made of a 
series of caricatures as genial as they are comic, 
along one or two of the four walls ; in another 
the coarse cloth, hung like an impromptu dado 
round the place, is enriched to the quality of 
tapestry by long knife-shaped lumps of paint, 
the viscous refuse of the day’s palette laid on 
with instinctive harmony by one and another of 
the students as they end their day’s work and 
clean their palettes of generous area. Not long 
ago a pleasant scene enacted itself in the well- 
like courtyard common to three or four of these 
large workshops. Vine and other foliage clam- 
bering on the walls of yellow or whitewash, or 
set in tubs about the spaces there, gave a curi- 
ously arcadian air to the utilitarian surround- 
ings of the house and narrow passage through 
which one passed to the studios. From this 
yard, to which one descended by a rough set of 
stone steps, well worn but clean, came sounds 
of a well-played violin blended with notes of a 
splendid contralto voice. I don’t know what 
the lady sang, but I’ve paid half a guinea to 
hear music not nearly so fine in first-rate 
London theatres, Several young and some 
uncertainly aged men smoked sedately, seated 
or negligently leaning on the miscellanea of 
stone and wood. They contributed some fees to 
their siren, who, on rising to my level, showed 
as a buxom, handsome, dark-eyed, dark-haired 
person of say thirty, dressed, as are so many 
of the bourgeoisie, in a short blouse and skirt, 
the former indigo blue, the latter black, with no 
covering to hide her purple-black hair. Passing 
me with a polite “Bon jour, monsieur,” she 
paced towards the “ Boulevard de Mont Par- 
nasse,” and as I had wished to know if she 
would perform again in some neighbouring 
place, I could not help seeing that, after looking 
around as if to notice who observed, she took 
from her pocket a piece of white bread and set 
about breakfast while she walked to her next 
performance. She seemed lady-like, accom- 
plished, and not unhappy, and yet, with all the 
ignorance of British snobbery, I found myself 
pitying her because her morning repast was not 
accompanied with the usual paraphernalia of 
an English breakfast. Such is habit in spite of 
knowledge. This absence of worry about 
public opinion is very evident in the whole of 
Parisian life as seen in the streets, the refresh- 
ment-rooms, the conveyances. 

In sume ways it seems to an English person 
most wise in obviating certain travellers’ diffi- 
culties. But again it shocks one as it tells of a 
childlikeness of simplicity or a brute-like cal- 
lousness. Certain sanitary arrangements have 
been carried out in the streets with a most naive 
inconsistency which publishes privacy much in 
the same way as innocent children at times 
produce laughter and confusion by whispering 
aloud some necessity that adults consent to 
shroud in subtleties of speech or written symbol. 
Indeed, a middle-aged reconsideration of French 
ways leads to the conclusion that all most dis- 
| tinctive features in French art are the result of 
| a sincerity as much insensibility to that beauty 
of fitness which hides the gross and brutal of 
‘human nature as it is the simplicity of the 
child that thinks no evil. Voltaire’s definition 
| of the French as a combination of monkey and 
| tiger is, like most epigrammatic definitions, un- 
\fair, because defective. The child in the 
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Frenchman, especially in the French artist, sur. 
vives middle age oftener than with us, Hence 
those statements of actualities in French an 
which amuse, disgust, or appal the Briton in 
proportion as he is enthralled or free from the 
puerilities of puritanism. Here at home a 
pure and dainty English maiden of ten essays 
to bathe with her brothers aged nine and 
eleven. “Oh, shocking!” cries the nurse, and 
straightway covers out of sight the limb-lines, 
sweet and flowing as those of a mountain brook, 
in a frowsy horror of cloth called a “bathing 
gown.” After which happy is the infant's soul 
that remains unspotted in thought. 

The French have not yet learned this pru. 
dery as we have. Beauty is with them always 
beyond blame. To cover it with ugliness is not 
decency, but crime. It is true certain lost spirits 
in France, as elsewhere, have taken advantage 
of this delight in unconcealed loveliness to 
cater for tasteless creatures by supplying pic. 
torial descriptions of the actual which are 
meant to be, and are, ugly ; but with these art 
and the beautiful have absolutely nothing to do, 
Such beings should be butchers or vivisec- 
tionists so long as such atrocious trades are 
legal. They no more represent the lucid and 
high French spirit as it shines in best French 
art, than do those publications of ours, that are 
still “spawned in holes and sold in corners,’ 
represent the thought out of which were built 
English Ruskin and American Whitman. 

ie Years ago a Frenchman said 
Enregimenté. that Napoleon militarised the art 
of France. Though nothing can 

be more true, nothing is more difficult to de- 
scribe or prove, than this putting art under the 
laws of drill. Walking Paris streets now as 
forty years ago, the bane of it is felt as a limit- 
ing, stiffening influence on the naturally elastic 
French spirit. Our English statues are dull 
enough in public or private places ; but I con- 
fess I would rather have their portentous affec- 
tation of dignity than the puerile swagger in 
which Gallic art loves to make France's great 
men ridiculous. If all Frenchmen really think 
Gambetta looks great in that clever group in 
the Louvre Gardens, then the explanation of 
the disasters under his reign is not far to 
seek. Here, as always, mere militarism 1s 
bounce. ; 

Men that direct great deeds don’t, even in 
France one would think, pose like as one who 
imperiously chides the valet who brought him 
the wrong boots. French artists should really 
leave this tendency to prance and bounce to 
people like horse-suldiers and park dandies. 
Prance, and swagger, and bounce and such self 
conscious things are not the pabulum on which 
art feeds, nor the things she should gratefully 
depict. “Pauvre Fauvette” or the peasaat 
who walks amid the grave shadows of Millet’s 
“Grenville Church” are fitter subjects for the 
strong French soul of art. That great spirit a 
it exhibits itself in the Louvre, the Luxemburg, 
and the Pantheon, I will refer to in next 
month’s issue. 








Mr. Rosser has offered the following portals 
to the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, ™ 
have accepted the works :—1, A portrait of Christin 
Georgina Rossetti, along with her mother Frances Me 
L. Rossetti, head and shoulders, life size, executed in 
tinted crayons by Dante G. Rossetti in 1877 
Hunter’s Forestall, near Herne Bay. 2. A portrait 
John William Polidori, M.D., brother of Mrs. got 
Rossetti. He wrote (besides other things) the we 
known tale named ‘The Vampyre,’ after accompa'y” 
ing Lord Byron as travelling physician when ot 
in 1816, left England for the last time. He died 4 
1821. This is an oil painting, life-size busts * 
treated in a telling, forcible style, but the name 
artist cannot at present be stated by the donor. 
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Kreutzer Sonata. 


(Continued from page 190.) 
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MMEDIATELY after the double-bar the 

next section of the movement opens with 

the melody which has already played an 

important part. Anything like flippancy 
in the playing must be avoided, but, all the 
same, the melody must go leaping up with re- 
strained energy until it reaches the high F, from 
which it falls, getting louder as it falls, to G, 
its repetition by the violin a tone higher than 
before and in the minor key. Note that the 
bass (played, of course, by the piano) consists 
of short notes, strongly contrasted with the 
semibreves immediately following. What I 
have said about the playing of the melody by 


the piano applies to it when it is taken up by | 


violin, Briskness, impulse, cleanness, and crisp- 
ness, without flippancy and exaggeration : these 
are the qualities required. Next we have that 
same melody in the bass, the treble of the piano 
following at a distance of half a bar for some 
time, then joining with the treble. The violin 
here has the accompaniment, and it is not at 
all easy. Of course any one who is fit to try 
the Kreutzer at all can play arpeggios, that ‘is, 
the notes of the arpeggios ; but it is hard to 
make them blend into a rich, supporting mass 
of harmony for the melody. They never do 
blend, as a matter of fact, but if the tone is 
absolutely even and accurately proportioned to 
the force with which the pianist gives out the 
melody it will have precisely the same effect. 
This, I say, is hard enough; but when. the 
arpeggios, instead- of being played /egavo, are 
partly /egato and partly staccato; the diffi- 
culty is greatly increased. I advise the: young 
fiddler to spend his days and nights in prac- 
tising this passage until (1) the tone is pro- 
portionate to the loudness of the melody ; (2) 
every note is exactly as loud as every other ; 
(3) the staccatos are absolutely clean, pure in 
tone-quality, and free from the last lingering 
suspicion of scratchiness. Meanwhile the 


pianist has his work cut out. First he must 
practise the semibreve shakes in the bars, 
which are atrociously difficult to play rightly ; 
then he must practise the accentuation and 
phrasing of the principal melody, thus :— 





















































Following on this we have a curiously synco- 
ee Of course this movement is in 
sich ar time, the third crotchet being the 

nd and weaker beat. Here then we have 


t 
Ne accent faced upon the weak beat in the 
Violin part :— ; 
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and to make the effect in its full value the first 
beat must be strongly marked on the piano. 
This is worked very extensively, but beyond 
remarking that combined force and smoothness, 
with, of course, the richest tone you can get, 
are wanted, 1 need not give any directions 
for playing the passage. Later on the piano 
has scales in thirds (in the left hand) with that 


has the figure formerly on the piano :— 
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I recommend that these thirds be detached, 
and played very clearly and firmly. indeed. 
Next the violin has this :—’ 
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which must be played with the crescenao and 
diminuendo here indicated. The next point to 
which I must call attention is on the second 
stave of the next page, where the violin has— 


Ya ane eles = Pe pe 
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The first crotchet here, and on all recurrences 
of the figure, must be chipped out most lightly 
and with perfect neatness, while the next, which 
Beethoven has marked s/orsando, must be 
struck, not with all the force of which you are 
capable, but with considerable force. But it 
will be seen that at the last bar given above 
there is one of the surprises which Beethoven | 
was so fond of. Instead of the strongly marked 
crotchet the violin runs away in soft rippling 
quavers. After this there is nothing to which 
I can call the young player’s attention in print, 
for most of it is repetition of what has already 
been heard, though there is scarcely a bar 
about which his teacher will not have a very 
great deal to say. I hope to deal with the theme 
and variations in our next issue, leaving the 
magnificent finale for a third article. 

(To be concluded.) 

















Bodmin aryo Rid 
fate Organiaf. 
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Y readers may possibly remember a 
paragraph headed “Bother at Bod- 
min,” which appeared in the August 
number, amongst “ Jubal Junior's” 

Organ Notes. It stated that the organist of 

Bodmin Parish Church had resigned his post 

in consequence of friction with his vicar, but 

having been subsequently appointed private 
organist to Lord Robartes, was thus enabled 
to remain in the neighbourhood and keep 
up his teaching connection ; further, that it 





syncopated figure in the right, while the violin | 
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would not pay a good man to. take up an 
organistship when the teaching connection of 
the neighbourhood, to which he must look for 
the greater part of his income, was in the hands 
of another man. It was also incidentally men- 
tioned that the relations between the present 
vicar and his musical coadjutors did not appear 
to be very happy, as Mr. Juleff’s resignation had 
been preceded by a choir strike. 


Magazine had gone to press I received the two 
following letters :— 


70 the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF Music. 
THE VicaraGE, BopMIN, CORNWALL, 
August 23rd, 1895. 

DEAR SiR,—I.am writing to you respecting a 
paragraph. that appeared in the August issue of the 
MAGAZINE OF Music, headed ‘A Bother at Bod- 
min.” I am sure you would not have. inserted it had 
you known either the circumstances of the case or had 
any knowledge of Mr. Juleff and his antecedents. 

The churchwardens are, I believe, writing to tell 
you that:.the statements contained in the paragraph 
are absolutely untrue. 

Fot instance, (1) Mr. Juleff was disméssed (on the 
recommendation of leading members of the congrega- 
tion) for writing anonymous letters of a slanderous 
character to the Western Morning News, the editor 
of which apologized in that paper for having inserted 
them, and refused to have anything to do with Mr. 
Juleff, and (2) Mr. Juleff was appointed Aonorary or- 
ganist only to Lord Robartes, whilst his Lordship was 
in ignorance of what had taken place in Bodmin, and 
that Mr. Juleff’s connection with Bodmin Church was 
to be severed. Mr. Juleff asked for the appointment 
before-he was dismissed. - Any friction that existed 
between Mr. Juleff and myself was due to the fact that 
he refused to submit to my authority. He got on no 
better with my predecessors than he did with me, and 
had by one of them received a notice to leave. 
| Ihave felt much Mr. Juleff’s behaviour, as he re- 
ceived much consideration, kindness, and hospitality 
from me up to the fime of his dismissal. 

It is generally supposed by those who have seen the 
paragraph mentioned above, that either Mr. Juleff 
himself wrote it, or had the false information sent 
upon which it was based. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
ALFRED GRAY. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF Music. 
BopMIN, August 22nd, 1895. 

Dear Sir,—Our attention having been drawn to a 
paragraph in the MAGAZINE OF Music under the 
heading of ‘Bother at Bodmin,” we should. be 
obliged if you can inform us where you got your in- 
formation, as the facts are not correct. sles 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Juleff did not resign, but 
was given three months’ notice to leave ; since that 
time has expired, another organist has been appointed. 

The latter part of the paragraph, $ too, gives a false 
impression to any not knowing all the facts, anc 
while not doing any good to Mr. Juleff, may do harm 
to our Vicar, and interfere with the prospects of the 
new organist. 
Yours faithfully, 


Henry D, Fosrer md 
T. H. Spear, *\ Churchwardens. 


Now we gladly give publicity to the official 
contradiction of the churchwardens to the state- 
ment that Mr. Juleff had resigned. Since an 
apparently good organist has been subsequently 
found in the person of Mr. W. F. Twinning, 
F.R.C.O., we should be sorry if anything in the 
paragraph should be construed to his disadvan- 
tage. Our correspondent being ignorant at the 
time of writing that another appointment had 
been made, his remarks could obviously have 
no reference to Mr. Twinning. The letter of 
the vicar, however, is an entirely different 
matter. We are in no way concerned with, or 
interested in, the points of difference between 


* (Referring to the unlikelihood of a capable organist 


would hardly seem probable that any capable | finding it worth his while to go to Bodmin for the organ 





organist would be found to succeed him, as it | salary alone.—Ep. | 


A week after the September number of the | 
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Mr. Juleff and his vicar, but we are bound to, verily believe, beyond all preceding ages, since | music, instrumental music, or any other music ; 
be > 


say that we are not prepossessed in favour of a| 
clergyman who writes a letter to an editor con- | 
taining statements respecting a third person | 
which, if uncorroborated, are distinctly slan- | 


derous. The vicar offers no corroboration of | 
his statement that Mr. Juleff sent anonymous | susceptible of noises. 


communications to the editor of the Western 
Morning News; and as to Mr. Juleff being 
known to us, or having in any way inspired our 
correspondent’s paragraph, his conjecture is 
absolutely without foundation, and should never 
haye been expressed. 


Jubal stumbled upon the gamut), to remain, as 
it were, singly unimpassionable to the magic 
influences of an art which is said to have such 
an especial stroke at soothing, elevating, and 
refining the passions. I am constitutionally 
The insufferable con- 
certos and pieces of music, as they are called, 
do plague and embitter my apprehension. To 
be exposed to an endless battery of mere 
sounds ; to be long a-dying ; to lie stretched 
upon a rack of roses; to keep up languor by 
unintermitted effort ; to fill up sound with feel- 











BrifioR loiferary 
Gefebrified on 
Mupie. 


By ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
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INCE Addison wrote the libretto of 
Fair Rosamond for Clayton, and with 
the assistance of Steele puffed his colla- 


borateur’s work in the pages of the 
old Spectator, literary men great and small have 


written extensively on music. The majority of | 


the giants of English literature of the last cen- 
tury, however, were incapable of appreciating 
the art, and the same may be said with regard 
to many of the present century.. In every 
volume of the standard poets the casual reader 
may take up will be found verses in praise of 
music—about Orpheus and the musical gods of 
mythology, the songs of birds in the woods, 
and other descriptive matter, but very few have 
praised music as understood by the practical 
musician. Alexander Pope is reported to have 
said, in conversation with a friend, that he knew 
nothing of pleasure from music. ‘ My friend 
Dr. Arbuthnot speaks strongly of the effect 
music has on his mind, and I believe him, but 
1 own myself incapable of any pleasure from 
it.” Swift expressed his opinion that there are 
few good judges in music, and that, “among 
those that crowd the operas, nine in ten go 
thither merely out of curiosity, fashion, and 
affection.” This was true enough with regard 
to himself and his own circle of friends. War- 
ton, in his life of Dr. Bathurst, says that the 
doctor had a strong aversion to music, and Dr. 
Johnson—himself, by the way, incapable of 
distinguishing one note from another—says 
John Philip Barretier could not endure musical 
sounds, Oliver Goldsmith was to a great extent 
influenced by music, and oftentimes, when 
vexed by annoyances, had recourse to his flute, 
blowing it till he recovered his equanimity of 
temper. But the gentle author of the Vicar of 
Wakefield could scarcely be called a skilful 
musician, or even a competent critic. Sydney 
Smith, like Goldsmith, was also an enthusiastic 
lover of music, and often remarked, “ If I were 
to begin life again, I would devote much time 
to music. All musical people seem to be 
happy, and it is the most engrossing pursuit.” 
Charles Lamb had the courage to admit him- 
self utterly incapable of deriving the least 
pleasure from listening to instrumental music. 
In one of the “ Essays of Elia,” he tells us: 
“ Sentimentally, I am disposed to harmony ; 
scientifically, I could never be made to under- 
stand (yet I have taken some pains) what a 
note of music is, or how one note should differ 
from another. It is hard to stand alone in an age 
like this (constituted to the quick and critical 
perception .of all harmonious combinations, I 


|ing, and strain ideas to keep pace with it ; to 
| gaze on empty frames, and be forced to make 
ithe pictures for yourself; to read a book a// 
| stops, and be obliged to supply the verbal 
|matter ; to invent extempore tragedies to 
j answer to the vague gestures of inexplicable 
|rambling minds—these are faint shadows of 
|what I have undergone from ‘a series of the 
| ablest executed pieces of this empty zwstrumen- 
| fal music.” The cultivated banker and poet, 
Samuel Rogers, seems to have had vulgar 
tastes as far as music was concerned, and if 
he were living now, would probably be a sin- 
icere admirer of rather low-class coster songs. 
When he dined at home, and alone, it was his 
custom to have an Italian organ-grinder playing 
in the hall popular tunes of the day. Lord 
Byron, too, loved organ-grinders’ music, as in 
his diary we find the following entry: “Oh, 
| there is an organ playing in the street—a waltz, 
|too. I must leave off to listen. They are play- 
|ing a waltz which I have heard ten thousand 
| times at the balls in London between the years 
1812 and 1813. Music isa strange thing.” The 
author of Don Juan never pretended to bea 
judge of music, but he was fascinated by it, and 
sometimes visited the Italian Opera. The 
Countess of Blessington, in The /dler in Italy, 
relates a conversation with Byron about music 
on April 16, 1823, which confirms this state- 
ment: “He told me to-day that he has not 
visited the Opera since he has been here, nor 
seen a single palace. ‘I like music,’ said ‘he, 
‘but do not know the least of it as a science ; 
indeed, I am glad that I do not, for a perfect 
knowledge might rob it of half its charms. At 
present I only know that a plaintive air softens, 
and a lively one cheers me. Martial music 
renders me brave, and voluptuous music dis- 
poses me to be luxurious, even effeminate. 
Now, were I skilled in the science,’ I should 
become fastidious, and, instead of yielding to 
'the fascination of sweet sounds, I should be 
| analyzing, or criticising, or connoisseurshipizing 
(to use a word of my own making), instead of 
|simply enjoying them, as at present. In the 
same way I would never study botany. I don’t 
want to know why certain flowers please me ; 
enough for me that they do, and I leave to 
those who have no better occupation the ana- 
lysis of the sources of their pleasure, which I can 
enjoy without the useless trouble.’ Byron has 
little taste for the fine arts, and when they are 
|the subject of conversation, betrays an ignor- 
ance very surprising in a man who has travelled 
so much, He says that he /ee/s art, while 
others prate about it; but his neglect of the 
beautiful specimens of it here goes far to prove 
the contrary.” Coleridge, unlike Byron, did 
not care for Italian operatic music, but he was 
fond of listening to a Beethoven symphony. 
One day a friend said to him at a concert that 
he did not seem much interested in a piece 
of Rossini’s which had just been performed. 
Coleridge answered, “ It sounded to me exactly 
like nonsense verses. But this thing of Beet- 
hoven’s that they have begun—stop, let us 
listen to this, I beg.” Coleridge’s friend, Robert 
| Southey, could not understand Italian operatic 














but in one of his essays he describes the effect 
of music on animals! “Some French philoso. 
phers,” he informs us, “once made a concert 
for the national elephants, to try their taste for 
music. The same thing had been done forty 
years before them by John Wesley. Animals 
are affected by music just as men are who 
know nothing of the theory, and, like men, 
some have musical ears, and some have not, 
One dog will howl at a flute or a trumpet, while 
another is perfectly indifferent to it. This 
howling is probably not the effect of pain, as 
the animal shows no mark of displeasure ; he 
seems to mean it as a vocal accompaniment, 
The effect of music upon animals has certainly 
been known from time immemorial; the tales 
of Orpheus would not else have existed. The 
fact is applied to good purpose by the Eastern 
snake-catchers.” Since. Southey wrote. these 
lines there has been quite a flood of literature 
on music and animals. These anecdotes are 
becoming as stale as the African prince who 
did not care for the concert at all, but was 
immensely pleased with the tuning of the 
fiddles. Sir Walter Scott’s musical taste was 
as remarkable as that of the African prince, 
his favourite instrument being the bagpipe, 
Thomas Moore was, of course, a cultured 
musical amateur, notwithstanding his admira- 
tion for consecutive fifths. In the preface to 
the “ Irish Melodies,” he says one of the “law. 
less peculiarities of our music is the frequency of 
what composers call consecutive fifths ; but this 
is an irregularity which can hardly be avoided 
by persons. not very conversant. with the rules 
of composition. Indeed, if I may venture to 
cite my own wild attempts in this way, it isa 
fault which I find myself continually commit. 
ting, and which has sometimes appeared so 
pleasing to my ear that I have surrendered it 
to the critic with considerable reluctance.’ 
Numerous other instances could be mentioned 
and quoted of the British standard authors’ 
opinions on our art, and those who were desti- 
tute of the musical faculty. But it will be, 
perhaps, of more interest to the musical student 
if the space is reserved for commentation on 
the lengthy contributions of Dr. Beattie, 
Thomas de Quincey, George Henry Lewes, 
and the late Professor Blackie ; for if only the 
second of these was in any justifiable use of the 
word a “British /iterary celebrity,” at least all 
their opinions and impressions are worth the 
reading. 


Dr. BEATTIE. 


The author of Zhe Minstrel, who held the 
position of Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Logic in the Marischal College and University 
of Aberdeen, was one of the favourite poets of 
the later part of the last century, and during 
his second visit to London, in 1773, his acquaitt 
ance was courted by the Earl of Mansfeld 
Lord Lyttelton, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop Porteus, and Edmund Burke. He wa 
also presented at a Jevée to George Ill. by 
Lord Dartmouth, and subsequently received 
private audience by the king and queen # 
Kew. In addition to his poetical effusions, Dt 
Beattie wrote some volumes of essays, including 
one on “Poetry and Music.” The mu 
portion of this volume inquires, “Is music # 


imitative art?” “How are the pleasures " | 


derive from music to be accounted for?” 
contains “ Conjectures on some Pecullatl 
National Music.” Dr. Beattie lived until 180}, 
but he probably never heard a single ple r 
Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart. The ol 
Corelli, Handel, Dr. Ecclin, and some. 
national songs are those cited as ill 

in his volume. Some of the worthy 
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opinions may seem rather, antiquated at the 


P' 
ing from an 


the professional and amateur musician. 


“Nor do I mean any disrespect to music,” | from this pleasing art, for it is impossible that 
he says, “when I would strike it off the list of those vocal sounds which require any unnatural 
imitative arts. I allow it to be a fine art, and efforts, either of the singer or speaker, should 


to have great influence on the human soul. I 


grant that, by its power of raising a variety of |1 say permanent gratification, for I deny not 
agreeable emotions in the hearer, it. proves its|that the preternatural screams of an: Italian 
relation to poetry, and that it never appears to | Singer may occasion surprise and momentary 


the best advantage. but with poetry for its inter- 


preter ; and I am satisfied that, though musical | they are admired, not for their propriety or 
genius may subsist without poetical taste, and | pathos, but, like rope-dancing and the eating of 


poetical genius without musical taste, yet these 


two talents united might accomplish nobler | difficult. Besides, the end of all genuine music 


effects than either could do singly. I acknow- 
ledge, too, that the principles and essential 
rules of this art are as really founded by nature 
as those of poetry and painting. But whén I 
am asked what part of nature is imitated in 
any good picture or poem, I find I can give a 
definite answer, whereas when I am asked 
what part of nature is imitated in Handel’s 
Water-music, for instance, or in Corelli’s eighth 
concerto, or in any particular English song or 
Scotch tune, I find I can give no definite 
answer, though no doubt I might say some 
plausible things, or perhaps, after much refine- 
ment, be able to show that music may, by one 
shift or other, be made an imitative art, pro- 
vided you allow me to give any meaning I 
please to the word ¢/ztative. 

“Music is imitative when it readily puts one 
in mind of the thing imitated. If an explana- 
tion be necessary ; and if, after all, we find it 
dificult to recognise any exact similitude, I 
would not call such music an imitation of 
nature ; but consider it as upon a footing, in 
point of likeness, with those pictures wherein 
the action cannot. be known but by a label pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of the agent, nor the 
species of animal ascertained without a name 
written under it. But between imitation in 
music and imitation in painting there is this 
one essential difference: a bad picture is 
always a bad imitation of nature, and a 
good picture is necessarily a good imitation ; 
but music may be exactly imitative, and yet 
intolerably bad: or not at all imitative, and 
yet perfectly good. I have heard that the 
Pastorale in the eighth of Corelli’s concertos 
(which appears by the inscription to have been 
composed for the night of the Nativity) was 
intended for an imitation of the song of angels 
hovering above the fields of Bethlehem, and 
gradually soaring up to heaven.. The music, 
however, is not such as would of itself convey. 
this idea ; and, even with the help of the com- 
mentary, it requires a lively fancy to connect the 
Varlous movements and melodies of the piece 
with the motions and evolutions of the heavenly 
host ; as sometimes flying off, and sometimes 
returning ; singing sometimes in one quarter of 
the sky, and sometimes in another ; now in one 
or two parts, and now in full chorus, It is not 
Clear that the author intended any imitation ; 
and whether he did or not is a matter of no 
Consequence, for thé music will continue to 
Please when the tradition is no more re- 
py ac The harmonies of this Pastorale 
pi eed so uncommon, and so ravishingly 
: t, that it is almost impossible not to think 
call . when one hears them. I would not 
thes 7” imitative ; but I believe they are finer 

Y imitative music in the world.” 

ve Beattie, like most of the old writers, 
ps tig in the supremacy of the human voice. 

ca wtY Instrument, 


resent time, but they are none the less interest- human voice, which is therefore the prototype 
historical point of view. Dr. Beattie | of the musical scale, and a standard of musical 
strikes music off the list of imitative arts, but | sound. Noises, therefore, and inharmonious 
he is careful not to offend the susceptibility of notes of every kind, which a good voice cannot 


pe perfect of all musical instruments, is the 


utter without straining, ought to be excluded 
ever give permanent gratification to the hearer. 


amusement ; but those screams are not music, 


fire, merely because they are uncommon and 


is to introduce into the human mind certain 
affections or susceptibilities of affection. . Now 
all the affections over which music has any 
power are of the agreeable kind. And, therefore, 
in this art no imitations of natural sound or 
motion but such as tend to inspire agreeable 
affections ought ever to find a place. The song 
of certain birds, the murmur of a stream, the 
shouts of multitudes, the tumult of a storm, the 
roar of thunder, or a chime of bells, are sounds 
connected with agreeable or sublime affections, 
and reconcilable both with melody and with 
harmony, and may therefore be imitated when 
the artist has occasion for them ; but the crow- 
ing of cocks, the barking of dogs, the mewing 
of cats, the grunting of swine, the gabbling of 
geese, the cackling of a hen, the braying of 
an ass, the creaking of a saw, or the rumbling 
of a cart-wheel, would render the best music 
ridiculous. The movement of a dance may 
be imitated, or the stately pace of an embattled 
legion, but the hobble of a trotting horse would 
be intolerable.” 

Galloping rhythms, or the “hobble of a trot- 
ting horse,” as Dr. Beattie naively calls them, 
have played a conspicuous part in the orchestral 
compositions of this century,and some examples 
frequently heard in our concert-rooms are 
certainly not intolerable. It is only necessary 
to mention those to be found in Berlioz’s Fausé, 
Raff’s: Lenore symphony, Liszt’s Mazeppa, and 
Wagner’s Walkiirenritt. It seems also that 
Dean Swift did not believe in programme music, 
as Dr. Beattie informs us. 

“This abuse of a noble art did not escape the 
satire of Swift, who, though deaf to the charms 
of music, was not blind to the absurdity of 
musicians. He recommended it to Dr. Ecclin, 
an ingenious gentleman of Ireland, to compose 
a cantata in ‘ridicule of this puerile mimicry. 
Here we have motions imitated which are the 
most inharmonious,: and the least connected 
with human affections; as the ¢rotting, ambling, 
and galloping of Pegasus ; and sounds the most 
unmusical, as crackling and snivelling, and 
rough, roystering, rustic, roaring strains: the 
words Aigh and deep have high and deep notes 
set them; a series of short notes of equal 
lengths are introduced to imitate shévering and 
shaking ; an irregular rant of quick sounds to 
express rambling ; a sudden rise of the voice, 
from a low to a high pitch, to denote fying 
above the sky; a ridiculous run of chromatic 
divisions on the words Celia dies, with other 
droll contrivances of a like nature. Ina word, 
Swift’s cantata alone may convince any person 


only, but also at some other musical impro- 


One more quotation, and we have done 
with Dr. Beattie. Though written more than a 
century ago, it contains several hints worthy of 
attention even at the present time. 

“A great part of our fashionable music seems 
intended rather to tickle and astonish the 
hearers, than to inspire them with any per- 
manent emotions. And if that be the end of 
the art, then, to be sure, this fashionable music 
is just what it should be, and the simpler strains 
of former ages are good for nothing. Nor am 
I now at leisure to inquire whether it be better 
for an audience to be thus tickled and astonished 
than to have their fancy impressed with beautiful 
images, and their hearts melted with tender 
passions, or elevated with sublime ones. But 
if you grant me this one point, thatgmusic is 
more or less perfect in proportionas it has 
more or less power over the heart, it will follow 
that all music merely instrumental, and which 
does not derive significancy from any of the 
associations, habits, or outward circumstances 
above mentioned, is to a certain degree imper- 
fect ; and that, while the rules hinted at in the 
following queries are overlooked by composers 
and performers, vocal music, though it may 
astonish mankind, or afford them a slight 
gratification, will never be attended with those 
important effects that we know it produced of 
old in the days of simplicity and true taste. 

“1, Is not good music set to bad poetry as 
unexpressive, and therefore as absurd, as good 
poetry set to bad music, or as harmonious 
language without meaning? Yet the generality 
of musicians appear to be indifferent in regard 
to this matter, If the sound of the words be 
good, or the meaning of particular words agree- 
able ; if there be a competency of hills and rills, 
doves and loves, fountains and mountains, 
with a tolerable collection of garlands and lamb- 
kins, nymphs and cupids, dergéres and fortorelles, 
they are not solicitous about sense or elegance, 
in which they seem to me to consult their own 
honour as little as the rational entertainment 
of others. For what is there to elevate the 
mind of that composer who condemns himself 
to set music to insipid doggerel? Handel’s 
genius never soared to heaven till it caught 
strength and fire from the strains of inspiration. 
—2. Should not the words of every song be 
intelligible to those to whom it is addressed, 
and be distinctly articulated, so as to be heard 
as plainly as the notes? Or can the human 
mind be rationally gratified with. that which it 
does not perceive, or which, if it did perceive, 
it would not understand? And, therefore, is 
not the music of a song faulty when it is so 
complex as to make the distinct articulation of 
the words impracticable ?>—3. If the singer’s 
voice and words ought to be heard in every 
part of the song, can there be any propriety in 
noisy accompaniments? And as every per- 
former in a numerous band is not perfectly 
discreet, and as some performers may be more 
careful to distinguish themselves than do justice 
to the song, will not an instrumental accom- 
paniment be almost necessarily too noisy if it 
is complex ?—4. Does not the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same words in a song confound its 
meaning and distract the attention of both 
singer and hearer? And are not long-winded 
divisions (or successions of notes warbled 
to one syllable) attended with a like incon- 
venience, and with this additional bad effect, 





that music uniformly imitative would be ridi-|that they disqualify the voice for expression by 
culous. I just observe in passing that the satire | exhausting it ? 
of this piece is levelled, not at absurd imitation | perfection in music as in painting and poetry? 


Is not simplicity as great a 


Or should we admire that orator who chose to 


prieties, such as the idle repetition of the same | express by five hundred words a sentiment that 
words, the running of long extravagant divisions | might be more emphatically conveyed in five ? 
upon one syllable, and the setting of words to | —5. Ought not the singer to bear in mind that 























foundation of all true music, and the 


music that have no meaning.” 


he has sentiments to utter as well as sounds? 
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Mr. Juleff and his vicar, but we are bound to. verily believe, beyond all preceding ages, since | music, instrumental music, or any other music ; 
| , 


say that we are not prepossessed in favour of a 
clergyman who writes a letter to an editor con- 
taining statements respecting a third person 


| Jubal stumbled upon the gamut), to remain, as 


it were, singly unimpassionable to the magic 


| influences of an art which is said to have such 


which, if uncorroborated, are distinctly slan-| an especial stroke at soothing, elevating, and 


derous. The vicar offers no corroboration of 
his statement that Mr. Juleff sent anonymous 
communications to the editor of the Western 
Morning News; and as to Mr. Juleff being 
known to us, or having in any way inspired our 
correspondent’s paragraph, his conjecture is 
absolutely without foundation, and should never 
haye been expressed. 


GrifioR loiferary 
Gefebrified on 
Mupie. 


By ANDREW DE TERNANT. 








meer SOS ee 


INCE Addison wrote the libretto of 
S Fair Rosamond for Clayton, and with 
the assistance of Steele puffed his colla- 
borateur’s work in the pages of the 

old Spectator, literary men great and small have 
written extensively on music. The majority of 
the giants of English literature of the last cen- 
tury, however, were incapable of appreciating 
the art, and the same may be said with regard 
to many of the present century.. In every 
volume of the’ standard poets the casual reader 
may take up will be found verses in praise of 
music—about ‘Orpheus and the musical gods of 
mythology, the songs of birds in the woods, 
and other descriptive matter, but very few have 
praised music as understood by the practical 
musician. Alexander Pope is reported to have 
said, in conversation with a friend, that he knew 
nothing of pleasure from music. ‘“ My friend 
Dr. Arbuthnot speaks strongly of the effect 
music has on his mind, and I believe him, but 
1 own myself incapable of any pleasure from 
it.” Swift expressed his opinion that there are 
few good judges in music, and that, “among 
those that crowd the operas, nine in ten go 
thither merely out of curiosity, fashion, and 
affection.” This was true enough with regard 
to himself and his own circle of friends. War- 
ton, in his life of Dr. Bathurst, says that the 
doctor had a strong aversion to music, and Dr. 


| refining the passions. I am constitutionally 


susceptible of noises. The insufferable con- 
certos and pieces of music, as they are called, 
do plague and embitter my apprehension. To 
be exposed to an endless battery of mere 
sounds ; to be long a-dying; to lie stretched 
upon a rack of roses; to keep up languor by 
unintermitted effort ; to fill up sound with feel- 
ing, and strain ideas to keep pace with it; to 
| gaze on empty frames, and be forced to make 
the pictures for yourself; to read a book al/ 
stops, and be obliged to supply the verbal 
|matter ; to invent extempore tragedies to 
; answer to the vague gestures of inexplicable 
|rambling minds—these are faint shadows of 
|what I have undergone from ‘a series of the 
ablest executed pieces of this empty zwstrumen- 
tal music.” The cultivated banker and poet, 
Samuel Rogers, seems to have had vulgar 
tastes as far as music was concerned, and if 
he were living now, would probably be a sin- 
cere admirer of rather low-class coster songs. 
| When he dined at home, and alone, it was his 
| custom to have an Italian organ-grinder playing 
in the hall popular tunes of the day. Lord 
Byron, too, loved organ-grinders’ music, as in 
| his diary we find the following entry: “Oh, 
| there is an organ playing in the street—a waltz, 
|too. I must leave off to listen. They are play- 
|ing a waltz which I have heard ten thousand 
| times at the balls in London between the years 
1812 and 1813. Music isa strange thing.” The 
author of Dom Juan never pretended to bea 
| judge of music, but he was fascinated by it, and 
sometimes visited the Italian Opera. The 
Countess of Blessington, in Zhe /dler in Italy, 
| relates a conversation with Byron about music 
on Apri! 16, 1823, which confirms this state- 
‘ment: “He told me to-day that he has not 
visited the Opera since he has been here, nor 
seen a single palace. ‘I like music,’ said ‘he, 
‘but do not know the least of it as a science ; 
indeed, I am glad that I do not, for a perfect 
knowledge might rob it of half its charms. At 
present | only know that a plaintive air softens, 
and a lively one cheers me. Martial music 
renders me brave, and voluptuous music dis- 
poses me to be luxurious, even effeminate. 
Now, were I skilled in the science,‘ I should 
become fastidious, and, instead of yielding to 
the fascination of sweet sounds, I should be 











Johnson—himself, by the way, incapable of | analyzing, or criticising, or connoisseurshipizing 


distinguishing one note from another—says 
John Philip Barretier could not endure musical 
sounds, Oliver Goldsmith was to a great extent 
influenced by music, and oftentimes, when 
vexed by annoyances, had recourse to his flute, 
blowing it till he recovered his equanimity of 


temper. But the gentle author of the Vicar of 


Wakefield could scarcely be called a skilful 
musician, or even a competent critic. Sydney 


* Smith, like Goldsmith, was also an enthusiastic 


lover of music, and often remarked, “ If I were 
to begin life again, I would devote much time 
to music. All musical people seem to be 
happy, and it is the most engrossing pursuit.” 
Charles Lamb had the courage to admit him- 
self utterly incapable of deriving the least 
pleasure from listening to instrumental music. 


In one of the “ Essays of Elia,” he tells us: | 


“ Sentimentally, I am disposed to harmony ; 
scientifically, | could never be made to under- 
stand (yet I have taken some pains) what a 
note of music is, or how one note should differ 
from another. It is hard to stand alone in an age 
like this (constituted to the quick and critical 
perception of all harmonious combinations, I 


| (to use a word of my own making), instead of 
| simply enjoying them, as at present. In the 
same way I would never study botany. I don’t 
want to know why certain flowers please me ; 
enough for me, that they do, and I leave to 
those who havé no better occupation the ana- 
lysis of the sources of their pleasure, which I can 
enjoy without the useless trouble.’ Byron has 
little taste for the fine arts, and when they are 
|the subject of conversation, betrays an ignor- 
| ance very surprising in a man who has travelled 
|so much. He says that he /ee/s art, while 
|others prafe about it; but his neglect of the 
| beautiful specimens of it here goes far to prove 
|the contrary.” Coleridge, unlike Byron, did 
| not care for Italian operatic music, but he was 
|fond of listening to a Beethoven symphony. 
One day a friend said to him at a concert that 
he did not seem much interested in a piece 
of Rossini’s which had just been performed. 
Coleridge answered, “ It sounded to me exactly 
like nonsense verses. But this thing of Beet- 
hoven’s that they have begun—stop, let us 
listen to this, I beg.” Coleridge’s friend; Robert 
| Southey, could not understand Italian operatic 











but in one of his essays he describes the effect 
of music on animals! “Some French philoso. 
phers,” he informs us, “once made a concert 
for the national elephants, to try their taste for 
music. The same thing had been done forty 
years before them by John Wesley. Animals 
are affected by music just as men are who 
know nothing of the theory, and, like men, 
some have musical ears, and some have not, 
One dog will howl at a flute or a trumpet, while 
another is perfectly indifferent to it. This 
howling is probably not the effect of pain, as 
the animal shows no mark of displeasure ; he 
seems to mean it as a vocal accompaniment, 
The effect of music upon animals has certainly 
been known from time immemorial; the tales 
of Orpheus would not else have existed. The 
fact is applied to good purpose by the Eastern 
snake-catchers.” Since Southey wrote these 
lines there has been quite a flood of literature 
on music and animals. These anecdotes are 
becoming as stale as the African prince who 
did not care for the concert at all, but was 
immensely pleased with the tuning of the 
fiddles. Sir Walter Scott’s musical taste was 
as remarkable as that of the African prince, 
his favourite instrument being the bagpipe. 
Thomas Moore was, of course, a cultured 
musical amateur, notwithstanding his admira- 
tion for consecutive fifths. In the preface’to 
the “ Irish Melodies,” he says one of the “law- 
less peculiarities of our music is the frequency of 
what composers call consecutive fifths ; but this 
is an irregularity which can hardly be avoided 
by persons not very conversant. with the rules 
of composition. Indeed, if I may venture to 
cite my own wild attempts in this way, it is a 
fault which I find myself continually commit- 
ting, and which has sometimes appeared so 
pleasing to my ear that I have surrendered it 
to the critic with considerable reluctance.’ 
Numerous other instances could be mentioned 
and quoted of the British standard authors’ 
opinions on our art, and those who were desti- 
tute of the musical faculty. But it will be, 
perhaps, of more interest to the musical student 
if the space is reserved for commentation on 
the lengthy contributions of Dr. Beattie, 
Thomas de Quincey, George Henry Lewes, 
and the late Professor Blackie ; for if only the 
second of these was in any justifiable use of the 
word a “ British /éterary celebrity,” at least all 
their opinions and impressions are worth the 
reading. 


Dr. BEATTIE. 


The author of Zhe Minstrel, who held the 
position of Professor of Moral Philosophy and 
Logic in the Marischal College aud University 
of Aberdeen, was one of the favourite poets of 
the later part of the last century, and during 
his second visit to London, in 1773, his acquaint 
ance was courted by»the Earl of Mansfeld, 
Lord Lyttelton, Dr, Johnson, Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop Porteus, and Edmund Burke. He was 
also presented at a /evée to George Il. by 
Lord Dartmouth, and subsequently received in 
private audience by the king and queen a 
Kew. In addition to his poetical effusions, Dr. 
Beattie wrote some volumes of essays, including 
one on “Poetry and Music.” The mu 
portion of this volume inquires, “Is music an 
imitative art?” “How are the pleasures ¥. 
derive from music to be accounted for?” ai 
contains “ Conjectures on some Peculiarities 0 
National Music.” Dr. Beattie lived until “ 
but he probably never heard a single piece of 
Gluck, Haydn, and Mozart. The works 
Corelli, Handel, Dr. Ecclin, and some — . 
national songs are those cited as ilhenteate 
in his volume. Some of the worthy 
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opinion ; | 
present time, but they are none the less interest- | 
ing from an historical point of view. Dr. Beattie | 
strikes music off the list of imitative arts, but | 
he is careful not to offend the susceptibility of 
the professional and amateur musician. 

“Nor do I mean any disrespect to music,” 
he says, “when I would strike it off the list of 
imitative arts. I allow it to be a fine art, and 
to have great influence on the human soul. I 
grant that, by its power of raising a variety of 
agreeable emotions in the hearer, it. proves its 
relation to poetry, and that it never appears to 
the best advantage. but with poetry for its inter- 
preter ; and I am satisfied that, though musical 
genius may subsist without poetical taste, and 
poetical genius without musical taste, yet these 
two talents united might accomplish. nobler 
effects than either could do singly.. I acknow- 
ledge, too, that the principles and essential 
rules of this art are as really founded by nature 
as those of poetry and painting. But whén I 
am asked what part of nature is imitated in 
any good picture or poem, I find I can givea 
definite answer, whereas when I am asked 
what part of nature is imitated in Handel’s 
Water-music, for instance, or in Corelli’s eighth 
concerto, or in any particular English song or 
Scotch tune, I find I can give no definite 
answer, though no doubt I might say some 
plausible things, or perhaps, after much refine- 
ment, be able to show that music may, by one 


———————— : se ] ? 
s may seem rather antiquated at the | most perfect of all musical instruments, is the 
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One more quotation, and we have done 


human voice, which is therefore the prototype | with Dr. Beattie. Though written more than a 


of the musical scale, and a standard of musical 
sound. Noises, therefore, and inharmonious 
notes of every kind, which a good voice cannot 
utter without straining, ought to be excluded 
from this pleasing art, for it is impossible that 
those vocal sounds which require any unnatural 
efforts, either of the singer or speaker, should 
ever give permanent gratification to the hearer. 
I say permanent gratification, for I deny not 
that the preternatural screams of an Italian 
singer may occasion’ surprise and momentary 
amusement ; but those screams are not music, 
they are admired, not for their propriety or 
pathos, but, like rope-dancing and the eating of 
fire, merely because they are uncommon and 
difficult. Besides, the end of all genuine music 
is to introduce into the human mind certain 
affections or susceptibilities of affection. Now 
all the affections over which music has any 
power are of the agreeable kind, And, therefore, 
in this art no imitations of natural sound or 
motion but such. as tend to inspire agreeable 
affections ought ever to find a place. The song 
of certain birds, the murmur of a stream, the 
shouts of multitudes, the tumult of a storm, the 
roar of thunder, or a chime of bells, are sounds 
connected with agreeable or sublime affections, 
and reconcilable both with melody and with 
harmony, and may therefore. be imitated when 
the artist has occasion for them; but the crow- 


century ago, it contains several hints worthy of 
attention even at the present time. 

“A great part of our fashionable music seems 
intended rather to tickle and astonish the 
hearers, than to inspire them with any per- 
manent emotions. And if that be the end of 
the art, then, to be sure, this fashionable music 
is just what it should be, and the simpler strains 
of former ages are good for nothing. Nor am 
I now at leisure to inquire whether it be better 
for an audience to be thus tickled and astonished 
than to have their fancy impressed with beautiful 
images, and their hearts melted with tender 
passions, or elevated with sublime ones. But 
if you grant me this one point, that music is 
more or less perfect in proportion as it has 
more or less power over the heart, it will follow 
that all music merely instrumental, and which 
does not derive significancy from any of the 
associations, habits, or outward circumstances 
above mentioned, is to a certain degree imper- 
fect ; and that, while the rules hinted at in the 
following queries are overlooked by composers 
and performers, vocal music, though it may 
astonish mankind, or afford them a slight 
gratification, will never be attended with those 
important effects that we know it produced of 
old in the days of simplicity and true taste. 

“1, Is not good music set to bad poetry as 
unexpressive, and thetefore as absurd, as good 


shift or other, be made an imitative art, pro- 
vided you allow me to give any meaning I 
please to the word émzfative, 


“ 


Music is imitative when it readily puts one 


in mind of the thing imitated. If an explana- 


tion 


be necessary ; and if, after all, we find it 


dificult to recognise any exact similitude, I 


would not call such music an imitation of 
nature ; but consider it as upon a footing, in | 


point of likeness, with those pictures wherein 
the action cannot be known but by a label pro- 
ceeding from the mouth of the agent, nor the 
species of animal ascertained without a name 


written under it. 


But between imitation in 


music and imitation in painting there is this 


one 


always a bad imitation of nature, and a 
good picture is necessarily a good imitation ; 


but 


intolerably bad: or not at all imitative, and 


yet 


Pastorale in the eighth of Corelli’s concertos 
(which appears by the inscription to have been 
composed for the night of the Nativity) was 
intended for an imitation of the song of angels 
hovering above the fields of Bethlehem, and 
gradually soaring up to heaven.. The music, 
however, is not such as would of itself convey 
this idea ; and, even with, the help of the com- 
mentary, it requires a lively fancy to connect the 
Various movements and melodies of the piece 


with 
host 


returning ; singing sometimes in one quarter of 
the sky, and sometimes in another 3 now in one 
or two parts, and now in full chorus. It is not 
lear that the author intended. any imitation ; 


and 


Consequence, for the music will continue to 
please when the. tradition is no more re- 
membered. The harmonies of this Pastorale 


are j 


Sweet, that it is almost impossible not to think 
ae. when one hears them. I would not 
them imitative ; but I believe they are finer 


of h 


than 
Dr 


bao any instrument, 


essential difference: a bad picture is 


music may be exactly imitative, and yet 


perfectly good. I have heard that the 


the motions and evolutions of the heavenly 
;. 48 sometimes flying off, and sometimes 


whether he did or not is a matter of no 


indeed so uncommon, and so ravishingly 


ing of cocks, the barking of dogs, the mewing 
of cats, the grunting of swine, the gabbling of 
geese, the cackling of a hen, the braying of 
an ass, the creaking of a saw, or the rumbling 
of a cart-wheel, would render the best music 
ridiculous. The movement of a dance may 
be imitated, or the stately pace of an embattled 
legion, but the hobble of a trotting horse would 
be intolerable.” 

Galloping rhythms, or the “ hobble of a trot- 
ting horse,” as Dr. Beattie naively calls them, 
have played a conspicuous part in the orchestral 
compositions of this century,and some examples 
frequently heard in our concert-rooms are 
certainly not intolerable. It is only necessary 
to mention those to be found in Berlioz’s Faust, 
Raff’s: Lenore symphony, Liszt’s Mazeppa, and 
Wagner’s Walkiirenritt, It seems also that 
Dean Swift did not believe in programme music, 
as Dr. Beattie informs us. 

“This abuse of a noble art did not escape the 
satire of Swift, who, though deaf to the charms 
of music, was not blind to the absurdity of 
musicians. He recommended it to Dr. Ecclin, 
an ingenious gentleman of Ireland, to compose 
a cantata in ‘ridicule of this puerile mimicry. 
Here we have motions imitated which are the 
most inharmonious, and the least connected 
with human affections ; as the /rotting, ambling, 
and galloping of Pegasus ; and sounds the most 
unmusical, as crackling and snivelling, and 
rough, roystering, rustic, roaring strains: the 
words high and deep have high and deep notes 
set them; a series of short notes of equal 
lengths are introduced to imitate shivering and 
shaking ; an irregular rant of quick sounds to 
express rambling ; a sudden rise of the voice, 
from a low to a high pitch, to denote fying 
above the sky; a ridiculous run of chromatic 
divisions on the words Ce/ia dies, with other 
droll contrivances of a like nature. In.a word, 
Swift’s cantata alone may convince any person 

















poetry set to bad music, or as harmonious 
language without meaning? Yet the generality 
of musicians appear to be indifferent in regard 
to this matter. If the sound of the words be 
good, or the meaning of particular words agree- 
able ; if there be a competency of hills and rills, 
doves and loves, fountains and mountains, 
with a tolerable collection of garlands and lamb- 
kins, nymphs and cupids, dergéres and tortorelles, 
they are not solicitous about sense or elegance, 
in which they seem to me to consult their own 
honour as little as the rational entertainment 
of others. For what is there to elevate the 
mind of that composer who condemns himself 
to set music to insipid doggerel? Handel’s 
genius never soared to heaven till it caught 
strength and fire from the strains of inspiration. 
—2. Should not the words of every song be 
intelligible to those to whom it is addressed, 
and be distinctly articulated, so as to be heard 
as plainly as the notes? Or can the human 
mind be rationally gratified with that which it 
does not perceive, or which, if it did perceive, 
it would not understand? And, therefore, is 
not the music of a song faulty when it is so 
complex as to make the distinct artjculation of 
the words impracticable ?>—3. If the singer’s 
voice and words ought to be heard in every 
part of the song, can there be any propriety in 
noisy accompaniments? And as every per- 
former in a numerous band is not perfectly 
discreet, and as some performers may be more 
careful to distinguish themselves than do justice 
to the song, will not an instrumental accom- 
paniment be almost necessarily too noisy if it 
is complex ?—4. Does not the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same words in a song confound its 
meaning and distract the attention of both 
singer and hearer? And are not long-winded 
divisions (or successions of notes warbled 
to one syllable) attended with a like incon- 
venience, and with this additional bad effect, 











that music uniformly imitative would be ridi- 
culous. I just observe in passing that the satire 
of this piece is levelled, not at absurd imitation 








any imitative music in the world.” 


» Beattie, like most of the old writers, 


¢d in the supremacy of the human voice 


€ foundation of all true music, and the | 


only, but also at some other musical impro- 


that they disqualify the voice for expression by 
exhausting it? Is not simplicity as great a 
perfection in music as in painting and poetry? 


Or should we admire that orator who chose to 


prieties, such as the idle repetition of the same | express by five hundred words a sentiment that 
words, the running of long extravagant divisions | might be more emphatically conveyed in five ? 





music that have no meaning.” 


| upon one syllable, and the setting of words to} —5. Ought not the singer to bear in mind that 
he has sentiments to utter as well as sounds? 
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And, if so, should he not perfectly understand 
what he says as well as what he sings, and not 
only modulate his notes with the art.of a 
musician, but also pronounce his words with 
the propriety of a public speaker? If he is 
taught to do this, does he not learn of course to 
avoid all grimace and sinical gesticulation ? 
And will he not then acquit himself in singing 
like a rational creature and a man of sense? 
Whereas by pursuing a contrary conduct, is he 
not to be considered rather as a puppet or 
wind-instrument than as an elegant artist ?— 
6. Is not church music more important than 
any other? and ought it not for that reason to 
be most intelligible and expressive? But will 
this be the case if the notes are drawn out to 
such an immoderate length that the words of 
the singer cannot be understood? Besides, 
does not excessive slowness in singing or speak- 
ing tend rather to wear out the spirits than to 
elevate the fancy or warm the heart? It would 
seem, then, that the vocal part of church music 
should never be so slow as to fatigue those who 
sing or to render the words of the song in any 
degree unintelligible to those who hear.—7. Do 
flourished cadences, whether by a voice or in- 
strument, serve any other purpose than to take 
off our attention from the subject and set us a- 
staring at the flexibility of the performer’s voice, 
the swiftness of his fingers, or the sound of his 
fiddle? And if this be their only use do they 
not counteract instead of promoting the chief 
end of music? What should we think, if a 
tragedian, at the conclusion of every scene, or 
of every speech, in Othello, were to strain his 
throat into a preternatural scream, make a 
hideous wry face, or cut a caper four feet high? 
We might wonder at the strength of his voice, 
the pliancy of his features, or the springiness of 
his limbs, but should hardly admire him as 
intelligent in his art or respectful to his 
audience.” 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


The author of the Confesstons of an English 
Opium-eater was, during his youthful days, a 
frequent visitor to the gallery of the Italian 
Opera House in London. His favourite singer 
was Mdme. Grassini, who died at Milan in 1850, 
aged 77. The once celebrated singer was the 
aunt of the still more famous Giulietta Grisi. 
Thomas de Quincey, writing in 1821, says :— 

“In those days Grassini sang at the Opera, 
and her voice was delightful to me beyond all 
that I had ever heard. I know not what may 
be the state of the Opera House, having never 
been within its walls for seven or eight years, 
but at that time it was by much the most 
pleasant place of public resort in London for 
passing an evening. Five shillings admitted 
one to the gallery, which was subject to far 
less annoyance than the pit of the theatres ; the 
orchestra was distinguished by its sweet and 
melodious grandeur from all English orchestras, 
the composition of which, I confess, is not 
acceptable to my ear, from the predominance 
of the clamorous instruments and the absolute 
tyranny of the violins. The choruses were 
divine to hear, and when Grassini appeared. in 
some interlude, as she often did, and poured 
forth her passionate soul as Andromache at the 
tomb of Hector, etc., I question whether any 
Turk, of all that ever entered the Paradise of 
Opium-eaters, can have had half the pleasure I 
had. But, indeed, I honour the barbarians too 
much by supposing them capable of any plea- 
sures approaching to the intellectual ones of an 
Englishman. For music is an intellectual or 
a sensual pleasure according to the tempera- 
ment of him who hears it. The mistake of 
most people is to suppose that it is by the ear 
they communicate with music, and therefore 
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that they are purely passive to its effects. But 
this is not so, it is by the reaction of the mind 
upon the notices of the ear (the ma¢fer coming 
by the senses, the form from the mind) that 
the pleasure is constructed, and therefore it is 
that people of equally good ear differ so much 
in this point from one another. But, says a 
friend, a succession of musical sounds is to 
me like a collection of Arabic characters ; I 
can attach no ideas to them. Ideas, my good 
sir? There is no occasion for them ; all that 
class of ideas which can be available in such a 
case has a language of representative feelings. 
But this is a subject foreign to my present 
purposes, it is sufficient to say that a chorus, 
etc., of elaborate harmony displayed before me, 
as in a piece of arras work, the whole of my 
past life—not as if recalled by an act of memory, 
but as if present and incarnated in the music 
no longer painful to dwell upon, but the detail 
of its incidents removed or blended in some 
hazy abstraction and its passions exalted, 
Spiritualized, and sublimed. All this was to 
be had for five shillings.” 

Another artistic event witnessed by Thomas 
de Quincey was the production of the English 
version of Sophocles’ Antigone with Mendel- 
ssohn’s music at Edinburgh. The opium-eater 
was very enthusiastic about Helen Faucit (now 
the wife of Sir Theodore Martin, the poetaster 
and author of Zhe Life of Prince Consort) in 
the title-part, but he did not care much about 
Mendelssohn’s music. 

“The overture,” he tells us, “slipped out at 
one ear as it entered the other, which, with 
submission to Mr. Mendelssohn, is a proof that 
it must be horribly bad, for if ever there lived 
a man that in music can neither forget nor 
forgive, that man is myself. Whatever is very 
good never perishes from my remembrance— 
that is, sounds in my ears by intervals for ever, 
and for whatever is bad I consign the author, 
in my wrath, to his own conscience, and to the 
tortures of his own discords. The most villain- 
ous things, however, have one merit—they are 
transitory as the best things, and that was true 
of the overture—it perished. Say not that 
Mendelssohn is a great composer. He ?#s so. 
But here he was voluntarily abandoning the 
resources of his own genius and the support of 
his divine art in quest of a chimera—that is in 
quest of a thing called Greek music, which for 
us seems far more irrecoverable than the Greek 
fire.” 

The opium-eater, like the composer of Zo- 
hengrin, did not love the Hebrew race. The 
following quotation is quite as amusing as many 
sentences in Richard Wagner’s /udaism in 
Music :— 

“ We, that were learning German some thirty 
years ago, must remember the noise made at 
that time about Mendelssohn the platonic 
philosopher. And why? Was there anything 
particular in Der Phaedon on the immortality 
of the soul? Not at all; it left us quite as 
mortal as it found us, and it has long since 
been found mortal itself. Its venerable remains 
are still to be met with in many worm-eaten 
trunks, pasted on the lids of which I have my- 
self perused a matter of thirty pages, except for 
a part that had been too closely perused by 
worms. But the key to all the popularity of 
the platonic .Mendelssohn is to be sought in 


which, in those days, forced Jews into paying 
toll at the gates of cities, under the title of 
‘swine,’ but caressed their infidel philosopher. 
Now in this category of Jew and infidel stood 
the author of Phaedon. He was certainly 
liable to toll as a hog; but, on the other hand, 
| he was much admired as one who despised the 





the whimsical nature of German liberality, | - 
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learned labours line our trunks, was the father 
of thts Mendelssohn,* whose Greek music afflicts 
our ears. Naturally, then, it strikes me ¢ 
as papa Mendelssohn attended the synagogue 
to save appearances, the filial Mendelssohn 
would also attend it. I likewise attended the 
synagogue now and then at Liverpool and else. 
where. We all three have been cruising in the 
same latitudes ; and, trusting to my-own re. 
membrances, I should pronounce that Men. 
delssohn has stolen his Greek ‘music from the 
synagogue. There was the first chorus of the 
Antigone, one sublime ascent (and once re. 
peated) that rang to heaven; it might have 
entered into the music of Jubal’s lyre, or have 
glorified the timbrel of Miriam. All the rest, 
tried by the deep standard of my own feeling, 
that clamours for the impassioned in music, 
even as the daughter of the horse-leech says, 
‘Give, give,’ is as much without’ meaning as 
most of the Hebrew chanting that I heard at 
the Liverpool synagogue. I advise Mr. Murray, 
in the event of his ever reviving the Antivone 
to make the chorus sing the Hundredth Psalm 
rather than Mendelssohn’s music, or, which 
would be better still, to import from Lancashire 
the Handel chorus-singers.” 

The so-called Greek chorus of the Edinburgh 
revival of Antigone also seems to have amused 
Thomas de Quincey :—“ Something should 
really be done to better the condition of the 
poor chorus. Think of these worthy men, in 
their white and sky-blue liveries, kept standing 
the whole evenings ; nothing to console them but 
Antigone’s beauty ; and all this in our climate, 
latitude fifty-five degrees, 30th of December, 
and Fahrenheit groping about, I don’t pretend 
to know where, but clearly on his road down to 
the wine-cellar. Mr. Murray, I am perfectly 
sure, is too liberal to have grudged the expense, 
if he could have found any classic precedent for 
treating the chorus to a barrel of ale.” 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The author of The Life of Goethe and first edi- 
tor of Zhe Fortnightly Review did not profess 
to bea competent musical critic, but his remarks 
on Wagner's operas in the chapter on “The 
German Drama in 1867” in the volume On Adéors 
and the Art of Acting will be read with interest 
at the present time, especially as the Wagnerian 
battle is fought and won. George Henry Lewes 
was by no means an admirer of the “music of 
the future,” but he did not allow his mind to be 
prejudiced by Chorley, Davison & Co. After 
discussing the repertoire at the Dresden state 
theatre, he informs his readers that ‘the fre- 
quent performance of Wagner's operas at this 
theatre and at popular concerts was to me not 
a little surprising in the face of the reckless and 
contemptuous assertions of French and 
critics to the effect that Wagner is only sup- 
ported by a small and noisy clique. The signif: 
cant fact that after twenty years of extravagant 
applause and extravagant abuse, when all novelty 
must long ago have passed away, the various 
theatres of Germany and the various concert 
rooms can still find Wagner’s music as attrac 
tive (I will not say more attractive, althougl: 
that also might be reasonably urged) a8 the 
music of Meyerbeer, ought surely to give 
critics pause. I do not myself venture to pre 
nounce an opinion on the vexed questie 


* Thomas de Quincey is wrong. He was the grand- 
father of Mendelssohn the composer. Mendelssohn's 
father used to remark that he was proud of being’ the 
son and father of a great man—not the same great m2? 
however! De Quincey is also wrong, about the. : 
origin of Mendelssohn's music ; for Felix 

never attended a synagogue, his father having 
Christian, for business reasons, and to save his immo" 
soul. 





| Pentateuch. Now ¢hat Mendelssohn, whose 
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whether this music is really destined to be the 
‘music of the future,’ or whether it is a preten- 
tious and chaotic effort. This is a question 
beyond my competence. I. may confess that 
the music rarely charms me, and that, as far 
as my ear in-its present state of musical educa- 
tion determines what is exquisite for it, the 
Wagner music wants both form and melody. 
But then a little reflection suffices to remind 
one how such megatéive judgments, even from 
far more competent critics, are liable to com- 
plete reversal. It is not many years since 
Beethoven was laughed at, and Rossini sneered 
at asa flashy, worthless tickler of the popular 
ear; indeed, an eminent musician once con- 
fessed to me that he had pronounced ‘the rage 
in favour of Rossini as passing folly,’ adding, 
‘and now I regard him as one of the greatest 
musical creators that ever lived.’ How Bellini 
and Donizetti fared, and how Verdi still fares 
at the hands of the critics who are exasperated 
at the European success of such composers, we 
allknow. Yet these critics, so scornful of Verdi, 
are even more irate with Wagner, who offers 
something quite different from the hackneyed 
operatic forms. Surely in their weariness at 
the commonplaces of the Italian opera they 
might be expected to welcome the novelty of 
Wagner? Yet no. The very effort to create a 
new form is denounced, and a patient hearing 
isdenied. It is with music as with all the other 
arts. Repeat the ‘old forms, and the critics 
(justly) denounce the want of originality. Pre- 
sent new forms, and the critics are put out— 
deprived of their standards—and denounce the 
heresy. It is for the public to discover the real 
genius in the artist, and it does so by its genuine 
response to his work. 

“And here arises the question: How shall 
we recognise the real vox populi in such a 
case? What constitutes a discriminating pub- 
lic? For a new philosophy or a new form of 
art there can at first be only a smal minority ; 
but a group of genuine admirers—souls really 
moved, and responding because moved—im- 
plies the existence of larger groups, and whenever 
we see a new idea steadily increasing its num- 
ber of adherents, we may be pretty certain that 
apublic is forming which will one day lose all 
the characters of a sect. The nature of the idea 
may always circumscribe this public within com- 
paratively narrow limits ; thus the philosophy 
of Kant, or the music of Beethoven, would 
always be excluded from a vast mass of minds 
not in themselves insensible to philosophy or 
music. But the definition of a public does not 
depend on numbers, it depends on generations 
~the constant renewal and propagation of 
kindred minds. 

“Let us apply this reasoning to the case of 
Wagner. Little as I, for one, can—at present, 
and after very superficial acquaintance with his 
works—respond to the enthusiasm which his 
music excites in many, there is the noticeable 
fact staring me in the face, that many—and an 
increasing many—are enthusiastic about it; 
that not only musical fanatics proclaim him to 
bea Sreat genius, but that the musical audiences 

Germany crowd the theatres and testify in 
concert-rooms by their applause their judg- 
ment of these operas, which affect me as 
Morribly noisy, very monotonous, and wanting 
incharm. Why am I to set up my judgment 
‘gainst theirs? If the music does not flatter 
my ear, I can keep out of its way, unless— 
which pethaps would’ be the more prudent 
Course—T cultivated a little self-suspicion, and 
oe all peremptory judgment, finding firstly, 
a other and more educated ears detect form 
that it where mine detect none ; secondly, 

Myself occasionally recognise very de- 


on a longer acquaintance I may learn to admire 
what is now not admirable. 

“ Standing outside the circle, I can neverthe- 
less see and admit that a public for Wagner is 
steadily forming. What will be its magnitude 
or importance no one can pretend to decide. 
Whether our children will sneer at us for not 
having recognised Wagner, or whether they will 
be following some greater genius, is more than 
any one should venture to pronounce. But this 
much seems clear: Wagner has established his 
claim to a patient hearing. We ought to do our 
best to appreciate the art he offers us, and not 
oppose every performance of his works which 
would give us the means of appreciating them.” 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 


The late Professor Blackie was a great ad- 
mirer of old Scotch ballads, reels, and strath- 
speys, but he considered admiration for the 
works of the great “foreign” composers as 
“false culture.” Nearly twenty years ago Sir 
Herbert Oakeley (then Professor of Music at 
the Edinburgh University) gave a “ students’ 
concert” with no Scotch music, at which the 
late professor was present. The absence of 
national tunes in the programme surprised the 
professor very much, and a stinging letter to 
the editor of the Sco¢sman newspaper soon fol- 
lowed :— 


“ S1R,—When the apostle Paul found himself 
on the hill of Mars at Athens, we read that his 
heart was filled with indignation when he saw 
the whole city given to idolatry. I felt exactly 
in the same way on Wednesday night at the 
students’ concert, when, during the whole length 
of the entertainment for nearly three hours, not 
a single verse of a genuine Scottish song was 
heard to stir the heart or to brace the nerves 
of a man with Scottish blood in his veins. | 
cannot help thinking that this idolatry of foreign 
music, and neglect of what is native, in a 
Scottish university is a phenomenon to be 
taken note of by every professor who loves his 
country, and who knows the difference between 
what is genuine and what is hollow in such 
matters. I have no objections to foreign music 
as a part of such an entertainment—quite the 
contrary ; it is right and proper that we should 
enrich our emotional nature by learning to feel 
and to sing with Germans, and Italians, and 
Frenchmen, and any other people; but it is 
certainly not right that in our public musical 
entertainments we should altogether ignore and 
systematically disown ourselves, especially as 
it can easily be shown that not a few of our 
own native melodies (not to mention the Celtic) 
are much better adapted to produce a powerful 
effect on an impressible audience than most of 
those pieces which were sung on Wednesday 
night. I hope Professor Oakeley will not feel 
offended that I express myself strongly on a 
matter in which, as a Scotchman, I must feel 
strongly ; but, if there is any blame, and the 
thing is not rather accidental, I have no doubt 
the Scottish people and the Edinburgh West 
Enders are the offenders, who may fancy it a 
piece of gentility to prink themselves with all 
sorts of wretched foreign affections, instead of 


spreading forth the luxuriant leafage of native 
song. If these are notions which are indulged 
in by the young ladies and gentlemen of the 
present generation, I am heartily sorry for 
them; the constant flirtation with foreign 
aricttes, wedded to no words of popular power 
and significance, may indeed amuse the ear, 
and fill a vacant hour innocently, but it can do 
nothing to inspire noble sentiments or to form 
a manly character. In an ‘educational point 





lightful passages, and may therefore expect that 





of view, it is mere gilding and glitter, not the 


growing stoutly out of their own root, and |. 


| true gold, and falls distinctly under the rubric 
| of what the old Socratic philosophers emphati- 
cally called ‘false culture.’—I am, etc., 

“JOHN STUART BLACKIE.” 


This letter gave rise to a spirited correspond- 
ence, but the opinion of many of Professor 
Blackie’s supporters, that “no concert ‘ought 
to be given in modern Athens without bag- 
pipes,” soon exploded, like other absurd and 
impracticable theories. One of the most sen- 
sible correspondents was the writer of the fol- 
lowing lines :~ : 

“In common with Professor Blackie, I have 
much adiniration for Scottish music, but there 
is a great world of music of which Scotchmen 
have hitherto known too little, otherwise a Bach, 
a Beethoven, a Mozart, a Weber, a Schubert, 
a Schumann, might perhaps have been a Scotch- 
man. When I was a student at our University 
I had heard plenty of Scotch music, but of these 
musical giants I had heard almost nothing. 
Our students scarcely require to be familiarized 
with our national airs, for ‘them we have always 
with us,’ but they do require to be familiarized 
with the works of those great masters'to whom 
we owe the noble architecture of scientific 
music.” 


Numérous other opinions on music could be 
extracted from the collected works of British 
literary celebrities, but that would be going 
beyond the limits the present writer intended 
at the outset. The majority, however, seem 
to have been unaffected by the utterance of 
Shakespeare, the greatest of all British literary 
celebrities, that — 

‘¢ The man that has no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
* * * - 


Let no such man be trusted.” 


. 





dccidentafs. 
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HE Royal Choral Society has decided 
upon its programme for the coming 
season. Only one novelty figures in the 
list of works, namely, Mr. Hubert Parry’s 

Invocation to Music. 

It is reported that a son of Anton Rubinstein 
has for some time past been studying singing, 
and that he will make his dééu¢ in Italy as an 
operatic tenor during the coming season. It is 
also said that Mascagni has volunteered to 
write an opera with a leading part specially 
designed for the young debutant. 

A bold experiment in Sunday concerts is this 
month to be made at the Queen’s Hall. It is 
proposed to carry on these Sunday concerts for 
six months (October 6 to March 29), and sub- 
scriptions for the whole period are as follows :— 
Balcony, unreserved, £1 15.; stalls, unreserved, 
£1 1158. 6d.; grand circle, numbered and re- 
served, £225. The reserved seats for single 
concerts will be 15s., 15. 6a., and 2s.. The orches- 
tl wie Signor Randegger will conduct, will 
consist of seventy performers. 

The death has been reported at Oakland, 
California, of Stephen W. I each, actor, singer, 
and composer, who was present at the first per- 
formance of Z/ijahk in England, and was the 
first to sing the title réle in the United States. 
He sang also with Jenny Lind and with Patti 
when the latter was a child. He went to Cali- 
fornia in 1861, and wrote the incidental music 
for several plays, including that which Adelaide 
Neilson always used for “Cymbeline.” Mr. 
Leach was born at Romsey, England, and was 





seventy-five years of age. 























ONORS of organs for ecclesiastical purposes 
are much in evidence at present. The 
ee? latest are Mr. and Mrs. Wythers, who 
have presented a good instrument by 
Wadsworth & Co., of Leeds, to Epping Parish 
Church, Specification :— 

GREAT. Ft. | CHOIR. Ft. 


ae 


sas, 


me: ee 
Sakon pherarnt ie otackememeteed 





} Double open Diapason 16 Gamba 8 
ip 5 Open Diapason (Large) 8 Dolce ee 8 
. as Open Diapason (Small) 8 Lieblich Gedacht 8 
t Hohl Flite 8 | Flauto Traverso 8 
i ; Principal ... + 4 | Flute Harmonique 4 
a a Flute Harmonique .. 4 Piccolo Harmonique ... 2 
re i Twelfth ... oe vee 2h Clarionet (in a Swell)... 8 
2% i i Fifteenth : ; # 
ie ; Mixture, 3 ranks, | 
; Ah i Trumpet ... 008 ve SOLO 
: i ' SWELL. (Ix A SWELL). 
Ya 4 h Lieblich Bourdon on £0 Viola en a 
4 : ; Open Diapason wo 8B Flute Harmonique 4 
“a . Lieblich Gedacht oon Orchestral Oboe 8 
> as ; Viol d'Amour 8 Tuba ro | 
; i f Voix Céleste 8 
i: Principal 4 . 
oe Wald Flite ei PEDAL. 
} Mixture, 3 ranks. | Open Diapason ... ono 40 
Contra Fagotto ... .. 16 | Sub-bass ... te vs 16 
Cornopean wae | Violone Quint ... ... 10} 
Oboe... ie ove Octave... “ a, 8 
Vox Humana 8 | Violoncello 8 
‘Tremulant. | Trombone “ we 8 
COUPLERS. 
Choir to Pedals. Choir to Great. 
Great to Pedals, Swell to Great. 
Swell to Pedals. Solo to Great. 
Solo to Pedals. Swell Sub-Octave. 
Swell to Choir. Swell Super-Octave. 
Compass of Manuals, CC to A, 58 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F, 30 notes. 





ACCESSORIES. 

Gomposition Pedals to Great and Pedal Stops. 

Composition Pedals to Swell. 

Reversing Pedal for Great to Pedal Coupler. 

Tubular pneumatic action is applied to Swell and Pedal 
Organs. 

Pneumatie lever to Great Organ, and tracker action to 
Choir and Solo Organs. 

* * * 


Messrs. Henry Jones & Sons, of Fulham, have 
recently completed the following well-balanced in- 
strument for St. Saviour’s, Belgravia. Specification:— 


GREAT. Ft. ; CHOIR. 
Open Diapason (Large) 16 Dulciana... 4. a 8 
Open Diapason (2) 8 | Violin Diapason... 8 
Gamba ... . 8 |  Lieblich Gedacht 8 
Clarabella i Flute _ 14 
Harmonic Flute — Flageolet... hoe * 
Principal... 4 Corno di Bassetto 8 
Twelfth oes . af PEDAL. 
Fifteenth... vas ' 
Mixture, 3 ranks. Open Diapason ... Te 
‘Trumpet e a Bourdon... .... tone 16 
Violoncello bas i f 
— Quinto... te -+- 10} 
SWELi. ‘Trombone ) ae ae 
Double Diapason . 16 
Open Diapason ae COMBINATION 
Stopped Diapason tt PEDALS. 
Vox Angelica... a 2 to Great. 
Gemshorn ' 4 | 2to Swell. 
Piccolo .... on a Ra 
Mixture, 3 ranks. C. of O. pedals. 
Contra Posaune ... 16 | Compass of Manuals—CC to 
Cornopean sob int 8 A, 58 notes. 
Oboe - ci «. 8 | Compass of Pedal—CCC to F, 
Vox Humana ... ++ 8 | — 30no0Ktes. 
COUPLERS, etc. 
Swell to Pedal. Great to Pedal. 
Swell to Great. | Swell to Choir. 
Choir to Pedal, 
* * * 


Messrs. Wadsworth & Co. have erected the fol- 
lowing organ in St. John’s Church, Bacup. Possibly, 
from motives of economy, an otherwise effective 
instrument has been spoiled by the feeble pedal 
organ. Specification :— 


GREAT. Fi. | SWELL. Ft, 
Open Diapason... 8 Lieblich Bourdon oe 16 
Harmonic Flute 8 Open Diapason ... ee 
Viola “4 e Lieblich Gedacht - 8 
Principal ... +A - 4 Salicional ; a 
Harmonic Flute 4 Voix Céleste _ ... 8 
Fifteenth... cif Gemshotn 16 
; Trumpet ... = Mixture, 2 ranks. 
aay Cornopean ob ag 
} : Bee er eee 
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CHOIR. PEDAL. 
Dulciana... : . 8 | Open Diapason ... . 16 
Flauto ‘Traverso — Bourdon _.., nap ws 16 
Lieblich Flite ... 4 
Piccolo... . 2 | COMPOSITION PEDALS. 
Clarionet... “48 3 to Great. 
3 to Swell. 
COUPLERS. 
Swell to Great. Swell to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. Choir to Pedal. 
Swell to Choir. 


Case of pitch pine with decorated pipes, facing chancel and 


Nave. 
* * * 


an The late Mr. Hodge’s place at. St. 
Changes. Paul’s has been filled by Mr. Chas. 
Macpherson. Mr. Hugh Blair, who has for a con- 
siderable time acted as organist and choirmaster at 
Worcester Cathedral, has now, on the death of the 
organist, Dr. Done, been formally appointed to the 
vacancy. Mr. Young’s post as organist at Lincoln 
Cathedral has been supplied by Dr. G. J. Bennett, 
the young man who came back from Germany some 
years ago, prepared to set a musical Thames on’fire 
as a composer. His very learned and ‘‘ stodgy ” 
| writings have secured him the honoured position of 
a professor of composition at the R.A.M. As an 


| organist he is good. 
| *° * * 
| Liverpudlians are soon to enjoy the 
sight of their late faithful servant Mr. 
‘Best ‘fon a bust ”—(marble, not convivial, let me 
| hasten to add). The king of organists is to’ be 
| **sculped,” and henceforth his features will beam 
on the multitude from the front of the organ gallery 
lin St. George’s Hall. This looks as though the 
i good folk of Liverpool were at last awaking to the 
fact that they have had a genius among them for 


years, and now have lost him. 
* * * 


A Bust for Best. 


| Our recent American visitors, who 
| Male Alto. did a round of the cathedrals and 
| college chapels, have given their impressions to the 
; world. They have undoubtedly struck a weak spot 
in our armour in the matter of male altos. They 
/comment on the fact that while the male alto is 
powerful and useful in heavy chorus work, he is 
| universally “unable to make any solo or quartet 
passage sound otherwise than crude and _ill-bal- 
anced.” This is a mild way of describing the torture 
‘the average cathedral alto inflicts on sensitive ears. 
Alto solos in the Bach ‘* Passion ” are made to sound 
tolerable in St. Paul’s and other large buildings by 
turning a couple of trebles loose on them. Why 
/could not this be done when they occur in services 
and anthems? Custom and tradition may be very 
hard things to break through, but we might surely 
be spared, in our cathedrals, the awful experience 
_of ‘*O rest in the Lord” and other modern contralto 
solos being smilingly slaughtered by a veteran lay 
clerk of some fifty summers, 
* * * 

thats » Mr. McEwen has made Edinburgh 
$ avonind University the handsome present of a 

new hall costing £100,000, and the 
authorities are going to erect in it an organ worthy 
of the building. The contract has been given to the 
Hope-Jones Company, and £4,000 is to be spent on 


the instrument. 
* * * 


RCO For the benefit of the curious, I 
"append a list of the recently-elected 
council of the R.C.O. for 1895 and 1896 :— 
Lonpon.,—B. Agutter, Esq., Mus. Doc., West 
Norwood ; G. J. Bennett, Esq., Mus. Doc., London, 
S.W: ; Professor J, Frederick Bridge, Mus. Doc., 
Westminster Abbey ; Chas. Joseph Frost, Esq., 
Mus. Doc., St. Peter’s, Brockley ; H. Gadsby, Esq. ; 
F. E. Gladstone, Esq., Mus. Doc., London; A. J. 
Greenish, Esq., Mus. Doc., South Hampstead ; 
James Higgs, Esq., Mus. Bac., St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn ; W. S. Hoyte, Esq., All Saints’, Margaret 
| Street; C. Warwick Jordan, Esq., Mus. Doc., St. 





Mus. Doc., Holy Trinity, Tulse Hill; G, c 
Martin, Esq., Mus. Doc., St. Paul’s Cathedral: 
Hamilton Robinson, Esq., Mus. Bac., London, W.. 
E. H. Thorne, Esq., St. Anne’s, Soho, W.; W.G, 
Wood, Esq., Highgate. 

Country.—P. Armes, Esq., M.A.. Mus. Doc, 
Durham Cathedral; W. E. Belcher, Esq., M.A. 
Leeds ; F, Dewberry, Esq., Mus. Bac., Guildhall, 
Cambridge; F. de G. English, Esq., M.A., Mus, 
Bac., Scarborough ; G. Gaffe, Esq., St. Albans ; G, 
M. Garrett, Esq., M.A., Mus. Doc., Cambridge 
University ; H. Harding, Esq., Mus. Doc., Bed. 
ford ; Haydn Keeton, Esq., Mus. Doc., Peterborough 
Cathedral; C. Harford Lloyd, Esq., M.A., Mus, 
Doc., Eton College ; J. B. Lott, Esq., Mus, Bac,, 
Lichfield Cathedral ; M. J. Monk, Esq., Mus, Doc., 
Truro Cathedral; Sir Walter Parratt, Mus. Doe,, 
St. George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor ; J. K. Pyne, 
Esq., Manchester Cathedral; F. J. Sawyer, Esq,, 
Mus. Doc., St. Patrick’s, Brighton ; F. Cunningham 
Woods, Esq., M.A., Mus. Bac., Oxford. 

Auditors.—Messrs. W. H. Pannell & Co. ; 0. D, 
Belsham, Esq. ; and H. Davan Wetton, Esq., Mus. 
Bac. 

Hon. Treasurer.—John Norbury, Esq. 

Hon. Secretary.—E. H. Turpin, Esq., Mus, Doc, 

Registrar.—T. Shindler, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 

And of such is the kingdom of heaven’! 

* * * 


Of all literary bores the reminiscence. 
monger is the worst. If he would 
exercise discrimination in his selections, 
we might love him more; but he is generally given to 
‘‘resurrecting” gossip about mediocrities, whom we 
would willingly hear no more of. Who cares any- 
thing about .the composer of that awful monstrosity, 
‘‘Miles Lane”? And yet an otherwise estimable 
organist devotes much ‘‘ copy” in a contemporary, 
to proving that William Shrubsole, Esq., was really 
organist at Bangor Cathedral once. Was he really? 
Poor Bangor ! 


A Literary 
Bore. 


* * 1 
I select the following from the numerous lettes 
which I have received on the subject. of my. last 
month’s article :— oa: 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF MUSIC. 
S1r,—It is all very well for the brilliant, con- 
tributor to your organ column to scoff at those who 
copy music, but what'is a poor. organist to do? As 
he says, these cases of what he. is pleased to tem 
“‘theft ” are mostly found in village churches, Did 
it not occur to him that the poor organist would 
infinitely prefer to send a cheque to the music pub- 
lisher, and receive, in that gentleman’s good time, a 
parcel of handsomely printed music, which is easier 
to read than MS., and, therefore, not a direct in- 
centive to blasphemy amongst the adult male members 
of his choir; of mild sarcasms from the ladies (if he 
is unfortunate enough to be troubled by any) ; and ol 
thoughtless jeering from the smaller boys? Bu 
where is the organist to get that cheque? The echo 
—or rather the swell, for village organs never have 
an echo—organ answers ‘‘ Rats!” The fact i, tha 
music suited for village choirs, consisting of, say, tet 
boys, three ladies, and a gentleman, who is , 
to sing bass on Sundays and is, engaged in ditching 
on other days, is sadly lacking, and much too highly 
priced. A Magnificat, or Nunc Dimittis, cannot be 
had—so far as I know—at less than (after deducting 
discount) threepence a copy; and fourteen three 
pences, as every one, except an organ editor, knows 
make 3s. 6d. And if services are sung at all, at Teast 
half-a-dozen are needed in the course of the 
Let your organ contributor multiply 35. 64 by 
deduct the product from the amount placed ve 
village organist’s disposal: for music, write out 
result in large figures, look at those figures / 
and then place his hand on his heart and ask 
whether he can say ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal” 10 the 
organist, who destroys his eyesight, stiffens his ings 
and frets his nerves by copying—stealing, 1078 a 
music, generally for the benefit of a er 
choir, and congregation. foili 
Yours truly, Ap dae 
; A Feace ORGANIST. 
My DEAR. SiR, — I am_ grieved to. find in ™ 


favourite paper a condemnation of the ingle 





_Stephen’s, Lewisham; H. Walmsley Little, Esq., 


tice of some of the ladies of this parish 
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these devoted workers our church would be de- 
prived fof the -edification of praising God to the 
latest music of the best composers. Our church is 
very poor; the congregation are even poorer, and we 
have not funds enough to pay .our organist as he 
should be paid, much less buy expensive music. 
Therefore it is evident that in copying music, a prac- 
tice which has all the sanction of great antiquity, we 
are not robbing the composer—whose printed editions 
we should never buy—and are benefiting the poor. 
Your obedient servant, 
A ‘*TuNE-COLLECTING ” PARSON. 


sin, — May I add a practical suggestion to the 
well-timed article in your organ column of September? 
I am inclined to be more charitable than ‘‘ Jubal, 
Junior,” and believe that the greater part of the illegal 
copying which goes on is the result of the ignorance 
ofthe offenders. I think publishers, instead of com- 
plaining, would be doing a more useful thing if they 
made a point of selling no MS. music-book which 
had not pasted insidé.the.cover'a ‘copy\of the notice 
issued on the subject of ‘‘ music copying ” by (I think) 
the Music Publishers’ Association, When I bought 
asix-and-sixpenny MS. book at Novello’s the other 
day, they kindly presented me with one of these 
waning notices. Why a person who pays 6s. 6d. for 
a MS. book should be deemed more likely to err 
than one who pays only fourpence, I;am unable to 
say. If every purchaser of MS. music paper or books 
(no matter how small the quantity) ,received some 
such notice with it, I imagine we should see con- 
siderably less “‘ illegal copying ” than we now do. 
Yours faithfully, LEx. 

* * 


* 
Comments on the above will keep very well until 


next month. 
JuBAL (JUNIOR). 








Harrogate Noted. 


—— Oe 


MONG the events of the past month an 

interesting one was a concert entitled 

‘*An Hour with the Guitar.” This was 

given by Mr. A. Carli and his sister. Mr. 

Carli gave a short history of the guitar, on which he 

isan authority, and songs in various languages were 

sung in illustration. One of the songs was that 

sung by the minstrel to Richard Coeur-de-Lion in his 

captivity in Germany, and many others were of his- 

torical interest. Miss Carli has a very pure voice. 

The title of the concert was. a trifle misleading, as 
the “hour” extended to nearly two. 

On the roth ult. Miss Edie Reynolds gave a very 
tnjoyable morning concert. She is a mistress of the 
Violin, and her playing was worthy of a better instru- 
ment than the one she used. Her rendering of the 
dificult solo, ‘‘ Airs Russes,” by Wieniawski, was 
decidedly clever. Mr. Walter M. George, who gave 
4 musical sketch @ Za Grossmith, did very well, but 
of Miss Emily Foxcroft’s voice we cannot say any- 
thing favourable, so will maintain a charitable silence. 


nt was the financial success that it deserved 
to be, 





For the week ending on the 14th ult., Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallis. A. Wallis were giving musical and 
ramatic entertainments at the Spa Theatre. In 
theit way they are really capital, and one seldom 

MS provincial artists who arg in every way so 
satisfactory. Their voices are both pleasing, and 
blend with each other exceedingly well. The first 
part of their entertainment consisted chiefly of songs, 
‘companied by the orchestra ; afterwards they acted 
wo amusing little comedies. The skeleton of the 

ter of the tworfs as follows:—A miserly but 
Wealthy husband is introduced looking sadly over his 
Pi s heavy bills for the last quarter. He determines 
"ata stop must be put to her extravagance. She 
“mes in looking very pretty and stylish, and is 
— with these bills, informed that for the future 

© must be ‘‘ retrenchment on all sides,” that she 
ee dress allowance of £20, etc. The wife 
€sher husband’s remarks so much to heart that 
rj orders port wine at ros. a dozen for him, and the 
més aday old from the club, for the sake of 


brings retrenchment home to him personally. The 
result is that he says in desperation, ‘ We will have 
no more economy,” and things go on happily as of 
old. Altogether these little entertainments of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallis are quite charming. 

On Saturday, the 14th ult., the firework display in 
the Spa Gardens was of unusual brilliance. There 
were a great many novelties among the set pieces, and 
the military band played at the same time. The 
daily concerts in the gardens are a great attraction. 
In addition to the band, there is always a vocalist. 
Mr. Hayward has certainly done all in his power to 
make the Spa more attractive this year. 

On the 16th ult. Miss Nettie Carpenter and Mr. 
Harrison Brockbank gave a violin and vocal recital. 
Miss Marie Wurm accompanied. Miss Carpenter is 
so well known that it is sufficient to say that her 
playing was quite up to its usual standard, and Mr. 
Brockbank was deservedly popular with the audience. 
He has a promising baritone voice. 

A series of organ recitals has been one of the 
features here this summer. Both at St. Mary’s— 
where they have a fine new organ—and at St. Peter’s, 
recitals are given at frequent intervals. At the 
latter church, Mr. Naylor, son of Mr. Naylor, of 
York Minster, is assisted by a vocalist and either a 
violin or ’cello. This forms a very pleasant addition 





| to the organ, and these recitals are very popular. 
| M. C, 
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ATTERS musical are very quiet here just 
now. The outdoor band performances 
have mostly terminated, and there is now 
the dull period to look forward to between 

now and (nearly) Christmas. The only recent matter 
worth noting has been the annual meeting of the 
Oratorio Society, and this is interesting from many 
points of view. First of all, there is the fact that 
the Society now enters upon the jubilee year of its 
existence, an event upon which it not unnaturally 
prides itself. As it states in its annual report presented 
to the meeting, it is ‘‘a fact unparalleled in the his- 
tory of English musical societies.” Upon the 
strength of this the Society appeals to music-lovers 
for increased support, which it is hoped, seeing the 
good work educationally which it has done and is 
still doing, it will obtain, Apart from this portion 
of the report, which one may dismiss with the old 
toast, ‘‘ Health and prosperity,” the annual statement 
isa rather disastrous one from a financial point of 
view. Musically, it is satisfactory enough, and I 
cannot do better than quote that portion of it which 
specially refers to this. It says:—‘‘ The notable 
oratorio St. John the Baptist, by Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren, P.R.A.M., was performed on December 18, 
when the solos were undertaken by Miss Nellie Gos- 
nell, Miss Alice Macfarlane, Mr. Dean Trotter, and 
Mr. Daniel Price. The chief event of the year, how- 
ever, was the performance (for the first time in 
Exeter) of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend. 
This magnificent work was presented by a complete 
orchestra and efficient chorus at two concerts given 
on Friday, May 3. The principal soloists were Miss 
Medora Henson, Miss Minnie Chamberlain, Mr. 
Edward Branscombe, and Mr. Daniel Price. The 
orchestra was ably led by Mr. Barré Bayly, and in- 
cluded an array of talent seldom heard at a provincial 
concert. The Society may well be proud of the 
great success achieved on this occasion, and the effect 
produced on the audience by this remarkable work 
will not easily be effaced. The performances were 
universally considered to be the finest hitherto given 
in Exeter, and undoubtedly proved the greatest 
triumphs of the many successes which have been won 
by the Society.” 

The Society will be readily pardoned for ‘‘ laying 
this flattering unction to its soul,” Those who had 
the good fortune to be present on the occasions 
referred to will be only too pleased to admit that the 
Society is fully justified in all that it has said, and 
that it has by no means overestimated the value or 
the character of the. work done. 








*onomy! This is merely a specimen of how she | 


And now comes the unsatisfactory part. Unfor- | 


tunately the Festival resulted in a loss of about £100 
—an ill requital for the Society’s enterprise. This 
deficit was owing not so much to the attendances 
being slack—though these might have been improved 
—but to the heavy incidental expenses. With a view 
to liquidating this deficit two promenade concerts 
were given in June by the band of the Scots Guards, 
and these were such a ‘success that £20 were wiped 
off the deficit. There still, however, remains a 
deficiency of about £73, ‘‘and the Committee strongly 
desire to draw attention to the fact that although 
this Society has admittedly done its best to raise the 
level of musical performances in Exeter, although it 
has given to the inhabitants of Exeter and neighbour- 
hood the opportunity of hearing the greatest work of 
the greatest living English composer, yet from the 
inadequacy of the support accorded it a heavy finan- 
cial burden is of necessity laid on the shoulders of 
those who have been instrumental in conferring these 
benefits on others.” 

It is gratifying to know that at the annual meeting, 
at which the report was submitted, some steps were 
taken towards clearing off the debt, but a heavier 
subscription list is wanted before the Society will be 
relieved .of all anxiety on this account, and can start 
on a fresh era of usefulness with a clean sheet. 

Mr. 'J. D. Hellier; who for eight years has been 
the energetic Hon. Secretary of the Society, has, to 
the regret of the members, resigned, and the duties 
have been undertaken, temporarily at any rate, by 
Mr. J. I. Pengelly. Handel’s Messiah has been 
chosen for the next concert, in December, and the 
‘executive hope to produce a perfect performance 
of this grand and appropriate work for the Christmas 
Festival.” Resolve is the battle half won. 

Just at the closing of these notes I regret to hear of 
the sudden death of Mr. Thomas Squance Guest, who 
for about half a century has been one of the principal 
music-dealers of the city. But he will be more widely 
known as the composer of several hymns in the Con- 
nexional Hymn Book of the United Methodist Free 
Churches, of the local branch of which he was a 
leading’ member, and for a great portion of his life 
was organist. He also composed several anthems, 
some of which were used on special occasions. He 
was universally respected. Ww. C. 
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FTER a lapse of several weeks, during 
which time the critics have forgotten, or 
tried to, that such things as concerts, exist, 
’ the midsummer musical displays burst 
upon us. The young idea having been trained how 
to shoot during the winter and spring, blooms very 
rapidly to. maturity in summer ; and after one grand 
afternoon of fu// bloom, when all admiring relatives 
are free to express complete satisfaction, but nothing 
else, usually fades again with the advent of the 
holidays, and speedily forgets scales and exercises, 
chords and inversions. ° 
The High School Senior Music Pupils, trained by 
Messrs. Ferrier and Gaertner, and those of Mr. W. P. 
Fleming gave two delightful recitals for all those 
who see—I mean hear—beauty in clever pupils play- 
ing that much-abused instrument, the piano. Mr. 
Fleming's programme included Hummel’s Septett, 
which received a fairly good rendering, and showed 
one of his pupils, at the piano, to be a very capital 
player. 
The Messrs. Stoole,—without whom the educational 
side of our musical world would be like the earth with- 
out the sun—gave a capital concert. Their pupils 
always give a good account of themselyes ; melius est 
per amorem vegnire quam per terrorim. Their 
pupils’ orchestra played Overture to Prometheus, 
‘©La Czarine,” ** La Cinquantaine,” which showed 
some most dainty scoring, and two movements from 
Beethoven’s First Symphony. The feature of the 





afternoon was the performance of Mozart’s Concerto 
(No. 20) for piano and orchestra, the solo part being 
taken ,by Miss Amy Johnston, one of Mr. Stoole’s 
best pupils. It went from beginning to end without 
a hitch, and was enjoyed thoroughly by the large 





audience. Among ‘several solo violinists, Misses 
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Robertson and Millar deserve special praise, their 
playing being much above the average. Among the 
vocalists, Miss Dawson, a pupil of Mr. K. O. Stoole’s, 
stands out for ‘“‘honourable mention.” With the 
freedom always granted to any one on the MAGAZINE 
oF Music, I should like to protest against Miss Daw- 
son’s choice of song—“ Easter Eve” (Gounod) : one 
of those productions which go far to damage a man’s 
reputation, and which, if Gounod had printed it at his 
own expense de/ure his name was made, would never 
have paid the cost of the title-page. Surely amid the 
rich musical literature we have for the contralto voice 
Miss Dawson might have chosen a song better suited 
to do herself and her teacher credit. It was a pity 
that so intelligent a singer saw her way to sing so un- 
satisfying a piece of music. Mr. D. ‘V. Baxter, as 
usual, did himself credit. His rendering of the charm- 


ing bass solo from the ‘Magic Flute ”—‘‘ Qui} 


S’degno non Saccende,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment—was most delightful. Why will some people 
rush after ‘‘ novelties,” when such master songs 
exist ? 

* * * 

Our autumn season opened on September 13 by a 
Violin and Pianoforte Recital given by Mr, J. T. 
Pye—Secretary of the branch of the I.5.M.—and 
Mr. Loseby, Conductor of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
band. The various announcements already made by, 
the local managers promise well. Messrs. Methuen, 
Simpson & Co, are to give four Ballad:Concerts, at 
which the very best talent will appear, such singers 
as Miss McIntyre, Nikita, Miss Butt and Madame 
Belle Cole being engaged. There is also word of 
recitals by Rosenthal and Sarasate by this firm. 

Messrs. Paterson, Sons & Co. are to give four 
Orchestral Concerts under the baton of Herr Kes, 
late of Amsterdam ; two Ballad Concerts, at one of 
which Albani is to sing ; and two Pianoforte Recitals 
by De Greef and Stavenhagen. 

The Dundee Amateur Choral Union announce a 
performance of ‘‘Naaman” for December. Prof. 
Bridge is to lecture on ** Shakespeare and Music ” on 
September 30, and Mr. S. Fraser-Harris’ four Musical 
Lectures take place in October and November. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 


HE Warden of this college will lecture on 

‘Tuesday afternoons at five o’clock, commenc- 

ing October 8, on ** Form,” with musical illus- 

trations, chiefly from the works selected for 

the Higher Examinations, alternated with lectures on 

‘* Orchestration,” and other musical subjects. The 
lectures are free to all students of the College. 

Another course of lectures will also be delivered by 
the Warden on Mondays, at six o'clock, on the 
‘Theory and Practice of Conducting and Manage- 
ment of Orchestral and Choral Performances.” 
Students who attend these lectures will be specially 
invited to be present at weekly orchestral practices, 
conducted by Mr. F. Corder, so that they may have 
practical illustration of the art of conducting. The 
Orchestral Class will re-assemble on Saturday, 
October 5th. 

An Organ Recital will be given by Mr. F. G. M. 
Ogbourne on Thursday afternoon, October 10, at 
half-past three. The first Students’ Invitation Con- 
cert is fixed for Tuesday, October 29. For the two 
latter items, tickets will be granted upon application. 

The name of Madame Pauline Rita (Mrs. Radcliff) 
has been added to the list of professors of solo singing. 


Lonvpon COLLEGE OF MusIc. 

In connection with the Higher Examinations for 
Diplomas for this institution, the following is a list 
of those who were successful at the examinations re- 
cently held in London and at the various provincial 
centres :— ; 

LiceNTIATES IN Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.). 

Allaudin Khan M. Pathan, Charles N, Baeyertz. 


j 
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ASSOCIATES IN Music (A. Mus. L.C.M.). 
Charles E. J. Hornsby, Alice C. Hartmann, 
Arthue H. Evans, Ellen G. Dickinson, Thomas 
Fryer, Annie Woodhead, Charles P. G. Knight, 
Allaudin Khan M., Pathan. 


LicenTiATEs (L.L.C.M.). 

Pianoforte Playing.—Agnes W. Miller, Edith C. 
Hubbard, Mary K. Edmunds, Ada E. Tristram, 
John A. Armon, Thomas J. S. Ward, Charles H. 
Kennell, Ethel M. Crockett, Harriet Platt, Ernest 
Briggs, Lizzie Hunstone, Mary E. Hampson, Henry 
C. Needham, Annie F. Griffey, Adeliza Cuthbert, 
Alice G. Darling, Francis T. C. Wickett. 

Violin Playing.—Eustace E. Church, Florence L. 
Carwardine. 

_ Organ Playing.—John Birch, John W. Dry. 

Singing.—Florence Lemere. 


AsSsoOcIATES (A.L.C.M.). 


Pianoforte Playing.—Annie Sim, Eliza G. Flett, 
Nellie Clark, Andrew G. Peggie, Agnes Page, 
Eleanor Murphy, Mary Brennan, Mary H. Mac- 
Mullan, Sara M. Malcolm, Sara W. Wilson, Phoebe 
M. Ramsay, James Durie, Eva M. Plumb, George 
W. Payne, John W. Hill, Martha L. Parker, Robert 
T. Edwards, Kate L. Butcher, John V. T.. Lill, 
Annie E. Holloway, Harriet G. Cripps, Elfrida S. 
Stock, Julia Hoskins, Alice Green, Amy B, Smith, 
Frederick Chudleigh, Annie S. King, Charlotte E. 
Partridge, Mabel Benjamin, Lily Richards, Elsie M. 
L. Thomas, Gwynnydd J. David, Bertha Barnaby, 
Emma G. Marshall, Constance E. Andrews, Martha 
Rhodes, Ernest G. Wilkinson, Marion N. Turner, 
Florence Plumb, Jessie Kilpin, Edith M. Walker, 
Gertrude E. Nettleton, Amy P. Pickersgill, Sarah E. 
G. Rutter, Gertrude M. Lucas, Annie Baker, John 
W. Norris, Elizabeth A. Parker, Linda Hodgkinson, 
Clara M. Penn, Sophraina C: Austen, Alice E. 
Corbet, Alice R. Wormald, Gertrude Allen, Susanna 
Turner, Lizzie E. Bryant, Minnie E. Waller, Kate 
H. Hartshorn, Rebecca K. Watkins, May Wildman, 
Beatrice M. Peters, Rose E. Wootton, Lydia C. Bull, 
Alice M. Norman, Gertrude Ryall, Florence J. 
Wassell, Eleaner Tomlinson, Gertrude McLean, 
Adelaide Brewerton, Edith M. Munsey, E. Side- 
bottom, Thomas Greenhalgh, Emily Hamer, Alfred 
Johnson, Constance E. Ward, Edith H. Robinson, 
Lily Redfern, Ronald Mountford, Clara H. Grove, 
Mary Hall, D. Albert Slater, Mary A. Edge, Joseph 
Slater, William Warburton, Edith H. Stott, Edith M. 
Timmins, Catherine R. Grainger, Wilson Robinson, 
Harold F. Grundy, Frank Tattersall, Alice T. Chis- 
holm, Alice Taylor, Ida Thomson, Jane Dobson, 
Robert Heywood, William Ingall, Daisy Espley, 
Mary L. Chiles, Mary Pitt, Louise Hammersley, 
Hubert Smith, Eva Griffiths, Edith Watkins, Sa- 
sannah Colgate, Grace C. Hume, Nellie Carter, 
Adéle Le Verrier, Ellen M. Osborne, Annie F. 
Griffey, Frederic P. Bates, Ethel M. Hall, Frances 
F. M. Williams, Ellen Gray, Lucy M. Franklin, 
Kate Walford, Annie L, Eaton-Lowe, Louisa M. 
Pain, Edith M. Williamson, Ellen A. Morrant, Lilian 
E. Nicholls, Gwendoline G. Chalke, Kate Carder, 
Richard J. R. Barrett, Florence J. Hiden, Alice M. 
Wilkinson, Gertrude Greenwood, Mabel D. Ruddock, 
Maude E. Fletcher, Lily Chamberlain, Alethea J. 
Whitehead, Edith M. W. Holden, Mary Vincent. 

Singing.—Helen Kean, Mary B. Stark,’ Lottie 
Davies, Edwin Ralphs, Edith M. Owen, Annie A. 
Heal, Nanno Jenkins, Elizabeth S. J. King, Naomi 
O. Kirby, Edward H. Pearce, Lillie Isherwood, 
Jane A. Muirhead, Ellen J. Heron, Arthur Hayes, 
Bertha Macey, Katherine S. Pellow, Eleanor M. 
Baily, Elizabeth M. C, Carson. 

Violin Playing.—Florence M. Flannery, Helen 
Cadbury, Edith L. Colman, Edith A. Anderson, 
Percy Hornby, Harold A. Morley, Eva Griffiths, 
Archibald A. Reading. 

Organ Playing.—James B. Allau, Charles H. Cad- 
wallader, William A. W. Howlett, John W. Dry. 

There were in all 243 entries for diplomas, of which 
number 195 passed, 47 failed, and one was dis- 
qualified. ‘The examiners were :— Messrs. Alfred J. 
Caldicott, Mus. Bac. Cantab ; G. Augustus Holmes, 
Dr. F, J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab ; Seymour Smith, 
C. E., Allum, Mus. Doc. T.C.D.; W. H. Long- 


as 
hurst, Mus. Doc. Cantuar, L. Mus. L.C.M:; Wm 
Spark, Mus. Doc., 1. Mus. L.C.M., F.C.0. ;0, 4, 
Mansfield, Mus. Doc. ; C. H. Briggs, Mus. Doc. 
Cantab ; J. Maude Crament, Mus. Bac. Oxon; Wn, 
C. Dewberry, Mus. Bac. Cantab; Horton Allison, 
Mus. Doc., Mus, Bac. Cantab; and Walter H. 
Sangster, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 





TEACHER OF SEVERAL YEARS’ Fx. 

PERIENCE (former Leipzig Correspondent of 
the MAGAZINE OF Music), pupil of Mr. E. Silas 
and of Signor Le Calsi, has just returned from a three 
years’ stay in Germany, studying at the Leipzig Con. 
servatorium and with the celebrated Professor Martin 
Krause, Liszt pupil and President of the famous 
Liszt Verein. Vacancies for piano pupils, with special 
attention to phrasing afd touch.—Address: H. 0., 
MAGAZINE OF Music Offices, or 12, Huntingdon 
Street, Barnsbury. 


MRS. COVELL and 
FRAULEIN MARIE WURM 


Receive a limited number of Young Lady 
Students 


AT THEIR HOME IN 
BRESLAU (GERMANY). 


- 


TERMS : 75 Guineas per Annum (payable 
each quarter in advance), inclusive of Board 
and Kesidence, German by a specially engaged 
competent teacher, and exceptional instruction 
in Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition, 


By MARIE WURM, 


Winner of the London Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship (for Composition) ; Certificated Pupil of 
Madame Schumann, Frankfort o/m (for Piano- 
forte) ; the Royal Conservatoire, Stuttgart (for 
Pianoforte) ; the late Joachim Raff, Frank- 
fort o/m (for Counterpoint and Composition) ; 
Dr. J. F. Bridge, Westminster Abbey, London 
(for Composition) ; Dr. Professor Carl Reinecke, 
Leipzig (for Composition). 











Her Royal Highness the Hereditary Princes: 
of Saxe-Meiningen (Sister of the German Em 
peror) resides in the town, and has again con- 
JSerred on Miss Wurm the honour of appointing 
her to continue the musical education of her 
daughter, the Princess Feodora of Saxt- 
Meiningen. 

Breslau is a city of considerable importame. 
Its University consists of 140 Masters and 1,500 
Students. There are excellent Theatres, Opera, 
and many other attractibus. Every opportunily 
ts offered for attending Concerts and Lecturts. 
The climate is extremely healthy, and the sut- 
rounding scenery very beautiful, 

Railway Route vid Cologne and Dresden 
Single Fares, Second Class, vid Calais, abdul 
£6, exclusive of Luggage. Personal Escort 
in December. 

CLARA COVELL, 
MARIE WURM, 
76, PRINCES SQUARE, 
BAYSWATER, LONDON, W. 


~ 
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REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 


Her Serene Highness the Princess Epwarp of Saxe- WEIMAR, 
16, Portland Place, London, W. ‘ 
The Lady Harriette Ex.iot, Bitterne, “‘ Brydoney South- 

ampton. 
Lady MACNAGHTEN, Bitterne Manor House, Southampton. 
Baronin Lora von Massow, geb Freiin von Bretre.ot 

Rohr, Pomerania. Germany. W. 
Sir JoserH BARNBY, 9, St. George's Square, London, 8. Rol 
Countess REICHENBACH, 38, Horas Villas, ‘I'hurloe 

Brighton. w 
Rev. Dr. Trourseck, Westminster Abbey, London, S.W, 
Rev. Canon SCANNELL, St. Joseph's, Southampton. | 
Rev. GARDNER Situ, Castleford Rectory, Yorkshire. 
Dr. J. Fr. B » Westmi Abbey, London, S.W. iw | 
Mdlle. NATALIE JANOTHA, Northwood Park, West en W. 
Mrs. RavMonp Maupe, 11, Rosary Gardens, London, ¥ 
Mrs. Epmonp R. WovExouss, 56, Chester Square, Landen 
Hamisu McCunn, Esg., 21, Albion Road. London, . 
Joun Troms, Esq. (Harpist to the Queen), 53, Welbeck Suet 
Madame Estas HENSHEL, 8, Telegraphenstrasse, Bresla™ 
Frau Professor.Dr. Ngisser, Muscumstrasse Breit, York 
re Wituiam B. LiGHTFOOT, go, West 103 Street, New 


S.A. 
Misses BANKS and Noake (Young Ladies’ School), Beller 








House, Lymington, Hants. 
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IN HIS THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR. 


( From a drawing by Ingres in Rome, 1818). 
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. “The Voice of the River” 
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Song Supplement. 


46x CONTENTS x. 


“ Lullaby ” 
“ Absence” 
- “Die Zufriedenheit” . 

“A Garden of bees ” (Duet) . 


. “In Autumn” 


. “My Darling, we sat together” 


“Thou'’rt like a lovely Flow’ret. . 





W. A. Mozart 
. H. Berlioz 
R. Schumann 
R.. Schumann 


. F. Mendelssohn 


R. R. Terry 


R. R. Terry 
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H. BERLIOZ, Op.7. No 4 
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Mein Liebchen, wir sassen zusammen. 


Words by H. HEINE 


MY DARLING, WE SAT TOGETHER. 
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Words by H. HEINE. 


Du bist wie eine Blume. 


THOURT LIKE A LOVELY FLOWRET. 
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